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How  dol  produce 
one  ad  fora 
200-newqi^ier 
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Robert  C.  King,  Vice  President  for  Advertising 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 
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Two  years  ago,  that  was  a  common  agony  for  newspaper 
advertising  customers.  Today,  help  has  arrived  in  the  form  of  six 
size  categories  developed  by  the  AN  PA  Newspaper  Format 
Committee.  Over  1400  daily  newspapers  are  independently 
cooperating. 

On  May  23,  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  will  shift  to  the  ADS-F  category  in  the  second  step  of  a 
standardization  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  reduce  the  six 
sizes  to  two. 

Two  sizes.  That’s  a  far  cry  from  the  240  or  so  that  confronted 
national  advertisers  just  two  years  ago. 

That  help  for  customers  hasn’t  been  easy.  How  could 
it  be  when  daily  newspapers  are  managed  and  edited  locally  by 
people  who  value  highly  their  independence  and  freedom  of  action? 

American  society  needs  that  independence  and  diversity 
in  its  news  as  a  balance  to  the  centrally  edited  and  produced  national 
news  of  the  electronic  networks. 

American  business,  however,  does  not  need  the  hassle 
of  240  different  newspaper  formats,  and  has  said  so. 

Let’s  stay  local,  let’s  stay  fiercely  independent.  But  let’s  listen 
when  customers  tell  us  how  to  stay  close  to  their  hearts. 


Boston^  waking  up  to  it 


Not  long  ago,  we  set  out 
to  make  the  Boston  Herald 
American  a  brighter,  livelier, 
better  organized  newspaper 
-a  real  alternative  to  the 
Globe. 

We  were  convinced  that 


Boston  was  ready  for  a  paper 
that  reported  both  sides  of  the 
issues.  That  didn’t  preach. 
That  had  more  emphasis  on 
local  coverage. 

The  Herald  today  has 
new  features,  new  writers,  new 


columnists,  a  whole  new  atti¬ 
tude.  And  we’re  looking  better 
all  the  time. 

Which  is  probably  why, 
more  and  more,  people  are 
starting  off  their  days  with  a 
refreshing  experience. 


Thafs  right.  The  Herald. 


Philadelphians  most  honoredneivspaper  does  it  again, 


For  the 
third  year  in  arow, 
The  Inquirer 
wins  the 
Pulitzer  Prize. 


Congratulations  to 
Acel  Moore  and 
Wendell  Rawls  Jr., 
winners  of 
journalism’s  most 
coveted  award — the 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

They  were  honored 
for  their  remarkable 
series  in  The  Inquirer 
exposing  a  decades- 
long  pattern  of 
brutality,  corruption  and  suspected 
murder  at  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the 
criminally  insane. 

This  marks  the  third  straight  year  that 
Inquirer  staff  members  have  won  a 
Pulitzer. 


Last  year.  The  Inquirer’s  brilliant 
editorial  cartoonist,  Tony  Auth,  was  a 
winner.  The  year  before,  reporters  Donald 
Barlett  and  James  Steele  were  honored 
for  their  revelations  on  the  IRS. 

With  this  latest  Pulitzer  in  our 
possession.  The  Inquirer  adds  to  its 
amazing  record  as  the  nation’s  biggest 
winner  of  major  journalism  awards  in 
each  of  the  past  three  years. 

In  all,  we’ve  won  39  top  awards  since 
1974. 

We’re  proud  of  our  record.  Not  just  for 
the  prizes.  But,  more  importantly, 
because  it’s  further  proof  that  we’ve 
succeeded  in  making  The  Inquirer 
Philadelphia’s  foremost  newspaper.  And 
one  of  the  very  best  in  the  nation. 


AccI  Moor*  (left)  and  Wendell  R«wb  Jr. 
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11-12 — World  Press  Institute  forum,  Malcalester  College.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

11- 1S— Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Center  for  Continu¬ 

ing  Education,  Boone,  N.C. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association/Buckeye  Press  Production  Confer¬ 

ence,  Heuston  Woods  Lodge,  Oxford. 

12- 14 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Colonnades  Beach 

Hotel,  Singer  Island,  Palm  Beach  Shores. 

13- 15 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Special  Sections,  Execu¬ 

tive  International  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Airport. 

13-15 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association  regional  meet¬ 
ing,  Culinary  Institute  of  Technology,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

15 — New  Jersey  Press  Photographers  Association,  Middlesex  County  Col¬ 
lege,  Edison,  NJ. 

15-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Diplomat 
Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

15-18 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  sales  promotion  confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta  Hilton 

18- 21 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  White 

Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

19- 20 — Allied  Publishers,  Towne  Plaza,  Yakima,  Wash. 

19-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Myrtle  Beach  Hil¬ 
ton  Inn,  South  Carolina. 

19-21 — Florida  Press  Association,  Cocoa  Beach. 

10- 21 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Hershey  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Washington 
Plaza  Hotel.  Seattle. 

24-26 — Canadian  Managing  Editors,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

29 — Pacific  Northwest  Daily  Newspaper  Editorial  Writers,  Sun  River,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

JUNE 

3-16 — DRUPA  77,  International  Fair  Printing  and  Paper,  Duesseldorf, 
Germany. 

5-9 — Special  Libraries  Association  &  Newspaper  Division.  New  York  Hil¬ 
ton,  NYC. 

8-9 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Hyatt  Regency  O’Hare,  Chicago. 

8- 10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  regional  meet¬ 

ing,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

9- 11 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Pine 

Tree  Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York. 

11- 16 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference,  Anaheim  Conven¬ 

tion  Center,  Anaheim.  California. 

12- 17 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorado  Taft 

Field  Campus,  Northern  Illinois  University,  Oregon,  III. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Breckenridge  Pavill- 

ion,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

16 —  Tennessee  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Rivermont,  Memphis. 

16-18 — Associated  Dailies  of  New  York,  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Inn, 

Plattsburg,  New  York. 

16-18 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Lake  Barkley. 

16- 18 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Memphis. 

17- 19 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Pinehurst,  N.C. 

19-22— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Salt  Lake  Hilton, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

19-22 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “Trends  in  Newspaper  Layout", 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  and  Times. 

19- 23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

20- 23 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “Food:  Nutrition  and  Economic 

Issues,"  Washington,  D.C. 

26-30— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  sales  conference. 
Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

30-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Mark,  Vail, 
Colorado. 

JULY 

7-8 — Buckeye  Press  Association,  Heuston  Woods  Lodge,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
7-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Beach 
Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

14-16 — Virginia  Press  Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 
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The  closing  of  the  Long  Island  Press  dropped  Newhouse 
Newspapers  into  second  place  and  moved  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  into  first  on  the  list  of  biggest  newspaper  groups 
in  America  on  the  basis  of  total  daily  circulation  and  not 
number  of  newspapers  owned.  K-R,  with  32  papers,  has  a 
total  circulation  of  3,642,213.  Newhouse,  minus  the  loss  of 
the  L.I.  Press’s  292,393,  has  a  total  of  3,403,306  for  its  29 
papers.  The  Tribune  Co.  is  a  close  third  with  7  dailies  and 
3,047,450.  In  fourth  and  fifth  places,  respectively,  are  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  and  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

3|C  9|C  9|C 

The  newsprint  mill  in  Georgia  that  is  planned  by  Knight- 
Ridder,  Cox  Enterprises,  and  Media  General  will  cost  $5 
million  more  to  build  than  the  $125  million  anticipated  be¬ 
cause  of  a  federal  requirement  that  the  plant  burn  coal  in¬ 
stead  of  oil. 

4c  3|c  3|c 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.-Ul.),  a  long-time  advocate  of  an 
independent  Voice  of  America,  has  filed  legislation  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  United  States  Information  Agency.  Percy’s  pro¬ 
posal,  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Authorization 
Act,  would  increase  transmission  facilities  of  an  independent 
VGA  and  broadcasts  in  more  languages;  make  the  state 
department  responsible  for  public  information  programs  that 
explain  foreign  policy;  and  create  a  single  autonomous 
agency  to  control  cultural  affairs  which  now  are  split  be¬ 
tween  USIA  and  the  State  Department. 

4c  4c  He 

Cowles  Communications  must  pay  former  San  Francisco 
Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  $350,000  in  damages  for  an  article  in 
the  now-defunct  Look  magazine  alleging  Alioto  had  a  “web 
of  alliance  with  the  Mafia.’’  The  decision  by  a  federal  judge 
resulted  from  the  fourth  trial  of  Alioto’ s  suit  against  Cowles 
Communications.  Three  previous  trials  had  ended  with  dead¬ 
locked  juries  and  the  third  and  fourth  trials  dealt  solely  with 
the  issue  of  malice. 

4c  4c  4c 

Scripps-League  Newspapers  Inc.  has  purchased  two  news¬ 
papers,  the  Newport  (Vt.)  Daily  Express  and  the  weekly 
Bayou  (Fla.)  Times  and  Times  Shopper  in  Niceville,  Fla.  The 
Express,  which  is  the  27th  newspaper  in  16  states  operated 
by  the  Scripps  organization,  is  a  six-day  daily  with  an  ABC 
circulation  of  just  over  5,000.  The  sellers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Cartee  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Kelley.  Roger  Cartee 
will  remain  as  editor  and  publisher.  The  weekly  and  shopper 
in  Florida  have  a  combined  circulation  of  1 1 ,000  and  were 
purchased  from  Berkeley  and  Jeanine  Scott,  who  will  stay  on 
as  editor  and  publisher,  and  managing  editor,  respectively. 

4c  4c  4c 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co.  has  posted  a  $5,000 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
whoever  was  responsible  for  cutting  the  oil  lines  and  ignition 
wires  of  53  newspaper  delivery  trucks,  parked  near  the  circu¬ 
lation  offices  of  the  company.  The  sabotage  was  discovered 
April  27. 

4c  4c  4c 

Acting  under  a  Freedom  of  Information  request,  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  has  obtained  a  stack  of  files  more  than  four 
inches  thick  from  the  CIA  describing  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  agency,  from  January  through  April,  1972,  to 
determine  the  sources  of  the  columnist’s  stories.  The  files 
contain  code  names,  hand  drawn  maps  of  neighborhoods 
where  Anderson  and  his  employes  lived,  and  even  accounts 
of  humorous  incidents,  such  as  the  time  members  of  Ander¬ 
son’s  family  photographed  government  agents  assigned  to 
monitor  their  activities.  Anderson  is  using  portions  of  the 
material  as  evidence  in  a  $22  million  civil  suit  against  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  agencies,  including  the  CIA,  whom  he 
claims  violated  his  rights  of  free  speech  and  privacy. 
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WE  REACH 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  WEST* 


Western  Massachusetts,  the  fast-growing,  af¬ 
fluent  half  of  the  nation’s  10th  largest  state  is 
served  and  sold  by  the  most  powerful  and  ef¬ 
fective  medium  in  the  market . . . 


SPRINGFIELD  NEWSPAPERS 

LARGEST  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  OUTSIDE  BOSTON. 

Newhouse  Newspapers 
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The  fight  never  stops 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
meeting  in  Honolulu  learned  that  the  criminal  code  reform 
act  of  1977,  the  longest  piece  of  legislation  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  is  being  re-introduced  in  Congress  without  the  restric¬ 
tive  provisions  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act  which  threatened 
jail  sentences  to  editors  and  reporters. 

Editors  and  their  legal  representatives  fought  long  and 
hard  to  have  those  provisions  deleted.  Only  a  close  analysis 
by  editors  and  their  lawyers  will  reveal  whether  all  the 
traps  have  been  eliminated.  The  editors  were  told  the  bill 
sounds  okay,  as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  but  there  are 
dangers  that  in  the  traditional  “trading  off’  process  in  con¬ 
gressional  committees  the  final  bill  may  differ  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  draft.  The  advice — watch  it  closely. 

But  just  when  victory  was  in  sight  on  this  battlefront. 
Senator  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  threw  the  same  curve  at 
editors  from  another  angle.  He  said: 

“The  experience  of  the  Watergate  committee,  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers  case,  the  Marks-Marchetti  case,  and  recent  press 
disclosures  of  intelligence  activies  create  a  compelling  re¬ 
cord  for  congressional  study  of  the  present  security  classifi¬ 
cations,  executive  orders,  and  criminal  statutes.” 


Saturday  delivery 

We  think  newspaper  people  should  be  louder  in  their  pro¬ 
tests,  particularly  to  their  congressmen  and  senators,  about 
the  proposal  to  discontinue  delivery  of  mail  on  Saturdays. 
Directly  affected  are  millions  of  copies  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  now  using  the  mails  for  Saturday  morning  de¬ 
livery.  Members  of  Congress  should  realize  (officials  of  the 
Post  Office  certainly  do  not)  that  this  curtailment  of  service 
would  be  a  disservice  to  millions  of  Americans,  not  just  the 
newspapers. 


Group  ownership  record 

Of  late,  there  have  been  many  arrows  loosed  at  newspaper 
group  ownership  by  well-intentioned  and  frequently  well-re¬ 
spected  critics,  such  as  Rep.  Morris  Udall  (D-Ariz.),  former 
Texas  Gov.  John  Connolly,  Time  magazine,  and  president- 
editor  Eugene  Patterson  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Their 
points  deserve  careful  consideration  by  those  concerned  with 
the  future  of  the  press  in  this  country.  While  we  agree  with 
Alvah  Chapman,  chief  executive,  Knight-Ridder  group  that 
“there  is  indeed  some  validity  to  their  comments,”  we  also 
feel  that  the  record  of  his  and  other  groups  will  show  no 
evidence  that  the  quality  of  a  newspaper  is  guaranteed  to  be 
better  when  it  is  the  exclusive  concern  of  its  owners. 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22.  1884:  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892:  the  Fourth  Estate  March  1, 1894:  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29.  1901:  Advertising.  January  22. 
1925. 
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Letters 


OUTSTANDING  EDITORIALS 

What  is  the  outstanding  editorial  ever 
published  in  America? 

William  Allen  White’s  “What’s  the 
Matter  with  Kansas?’’ — according  to  a 
recent  survey  of  journalism  educators. 

The  editorial,  bemoaning  the 
economic  and  political  woes  of  White’s 
home  state,  was  printed  in  1896  in  his 
Emporia  Gazette. 

Survey  questionnaires  were  sent  to  70 
college  teachers  of  journalism  history 
and  editorial  writing,  asking  them  to  list 
the  editorials  they  consider  America’s  10 
“outstanding”  ones.  Questionnaires 
were  returned  by  29  teachers,  though  not 
all  listed  as  many  as  10  editorials.  “Out¬ 
standing”  was  not  defined. 

Three  editorials  by  White  and  three  by 
Horace  Greeley  were  included  in  the  top 
10. 

America’s  “outstanding”  editorials, 
according  to  the  survey,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  (with  votes  listed  at  the  right  of  each): 

1.  White,  “What’s  the  Matter  with 
Kansas?”  (19); 

2.  Francis  Church  {New  York  Sun, 
1897),  “Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?”  (15); 

3.  White  (1921),  “Mary  White”  (on 
the  death  of  White’s  daughter),  (12); 

3.  Greeley  (New  York  Tribune,  1862), 
“The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions”  (urg¬ 
ing  Lincoln  to  emancipate  the  slaves), 
(12); 

5.  Greeley  (1853),  “Go  West,  Young 
Man,”  (9); 

6.  Thomas  Paine  (Pennsylvania  Jour¬ 
nal,  \ll(y),  “The  Crisis,”  (8); 

7.  White  (1923),  “To  an  Anxious 
Friend”  (on  freedom  of  the  press),  (6); 

8.  Greeley  and  Charles  Dana  (New 
York  Tribune,  1861),  “Forward  to  Rich¬ 
mond”  (urging  that  the  Union  army 
march  on  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the 
Civil  War),  (6); 

9.  Joseph  Pulitzer  (New  York  World, 
1909),  “The  World  Cannot  Be  Muzzled” 
(replying  to  a  libel  suit  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  against  the  N.Y. 
World),  (5); 

10.  Henry  Watterson  (Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  1914),  “To  Hell  with 
the  Hohenzollems  and  Hapsburgs”  (call¬ 
ing  for  American  participation  in  World 
War  I),  (5). 

The  52  editorials  mentioned  by  the  re¬ 
spondents  to  the  survey  fell  into  seven 
categories  of  subject  matter,  with  politics 
being  the  most  frequent  subject.  Thirteen 
editorials  were  about  politics,  11  about 
war,  10  about  subjects  of  human  interest 
(people,  animals,  etc.),  9  about  racial  re¬ 
lations  (equality,  discrimination,  etc.),  4 
about  civil  liberties,  3  about  labor  or¬ 
ganization  and  2  about  civic  improve¬ 
ment. 

Writers  who  had  more  than  one  edito- 
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rial  nominated  in  the  survey  were  White, 
Watterson  and  Pulitzer,  four  each; 
Greeley,  three;  and  Paine,  Dana,  William 
Cullen  Bryant  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  two  each. 

David  Sloan 
(The  survey  was  conducted  as  part  of  the 
research  for  a  doctoral  dissertation  by 
David  Sloan,  a  journalism  faculty  member 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  working  on 
a  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Texas.) 

*  *  ♦ 

GROUPS  CRITICIZED 

The  article  in  the  April  16  issue  of  E&P 
has  shown  once  again  the  inability  of  the 
newspaper  profession  to  accept  criti¬ 
cism,  and  to  look  at  itself  with  the  same 
objectivity  it  so  often  claims  in  its  re- 
portorial  field.  And  should  someone 
from  outside  the  field  criticize  them 
they  are  slapped  with  the  usual,  “don’t 
know  the  business”  tact. 

As  was  said  of  Congressman  Udall,  I 
also  do  not  have  that  undying  faith  in  the 
great  principles  of  the  free  press.  But 
then  I  have  always  been  a  bit  skeptical  of 
the  “Established”  press  and  its  self- 
appointed  throne  of  reverence  and  right¬ 
eousness.  Maybe,  though,  once  I’ve 
worked  my  way  up  through  a  newspaper 
corporation  for  the  next  95  years  I’ll 
have  also  come  to  think  from  the 
“executive”  viewpoint.  Editors  are 
hardly  above  the  unseen  pressure  from 
the  hierarchy. 

Nor  can  one  really  call  circulation  the 
controlling  factor  on  newspapers.  Since 
the  one  thing  the  field  has  admitted  to  is 
its  pre-occupation  with  the  dollar.  The 
advertising  dollar  has  made  the  large 
chains  and  is  thus  as  important  to  their 
continual  growth  as  it  is  to  the  small  in¬ 
dependent’s  survival.  Readership,  once 
established  to  a  large  degree,  is  a  simple 
commodity  to  control.  They  are  easily 
satisfied  with  a  pile  of  AP  stories,  a  re¬ 
cipe  of  the  week,  entertaining  little  fea¬ 
tures,  and  abland  wishy-washy  editorial. 

The  continual  bowing  the  group  papers 
do  to  outside  pressure,  instead  of  truly 
standing  on  their  own  resources,  only 
goes  to  prove  their  hunger  for  unbridled 
expansion — past  economic  realities  not 
withstanding. 

Above  all  else  the  “established” 
press,  and  certainly  the  group-owned 
press,  act  to  preserve  the  status  quo  of 
society  for  their  own  self  interest.  Not 
that  we  can  necessarily  depend  on  more 
from  the  independent  press,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  can  provide  a  more  diverse  format 
for  both  dissemination  of  news  and  opin¬ 
ion  than  a  limited  group  press  and  its 
rigid  rules  on  the  role  of  journalism. 

As  usual  someone  again  suggested  hid¬ 
ing  behind  the  First  Amendment — the 


usual  tactic  against  any  threat  to  the 
press.  While  John  Stauffer  was  merely 
stating  the  fact  that  group-ownership  will 
always  be  a  reality  of  a  free  press,  the 
implication  of  such  a  ploy  was  quite 
clear.  But,  along  those  very  same  lines, 
just  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
ruination,  or  at  least  the  limitations 
placed  on  freedom  of  speech  should 
five  ...  or  ten  ...  or  twenty  groups 
control  that  “free”  press? 

William  Lee  Hidden 
7310  Autumnvale  Dr. 

Orlando,  Fla.  32807 

♦  *  9|c 

AD  COPYRIGHT 

We  are  the  attorneys  for  The  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  Magazines. 

We  noticed  in  the  April  16,  1977  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  at  page  24  what 
we  consider  a  somewhat  misleading 
statement  about  the  copyrighting  of 
newspaper  ads.  In  this  statement  you 
quite  correctly  indicate  that  under  the 
new  Copyright  Act  (the  principal  provi¬ 
sions  of  which  become  operative  on 
January  1,  1978)  newspaper  advertising 
should  carry  its  own  copyright  notice. 
However,  this  need  to  separately  copy¬ 
right  advertising  in  order  to  protect  it 
does  not,  in  our  opinion,  derive  from  the 
new  Act.  All  that  the  Act  does  in  this 
connection,  in  our  view,  is  to  codify 
existing  law. 

That  advertising  as  such  is  not  covered 
by  the  general  copyright  notice  on  a 
periodical,  including  a  newspaper,  is 
dramatically  shown,  I  submit,  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  same  ad  as  first  published 
simultaneously  in  separately  copyrighted 
periodicals.  Such  a  plurality  of  copy¬ 
rights  on  the  particular  ad  would  run 
counter  to  the  basic  principle  that  there 
can  be  only  one  copyright  on  the  same 
work  at  the  same  time. 

Alfred  H.  Wasserstrom 

* 

STILL  A  NEWSPAPER 

The  headline  (E&P,  April  23)  is  er¬ 
roneous  and  not  supported  by  the  story. 
“Cox  makes  Miami  News  into  a  feature 
newspaper.” 

The  story  does  not  say  that,  nor  is  it 
our  policy.  In  fact,  we  are  now  able  to 
get  more  news  into  the  Miami  News  as  a 
result  of  our  new  style. 

Throughout  our  planning  and,  now, 
execution  of  the  paper,  we  have  stressed 
that  above  all  this  is  a  NEWSpaper. 

I  wouldn’t  want  anyone  to  get  the 
wrong  impression.  Many  of  our  changes 
were  in  the  area  of  features  but  it  does 
not  mean  we  are  out  of  the  NEWSpaper 
business. 

Howard  Kleinberg 

(Kleinberg  is  editor  of  Miami  News.) 
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CuHisJ.  Sitomer 
American  News  Editor 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


More  than  an  award-winning  journalist, 
Curtis  Sitomer  is  an  editor  with  perspective— 
a  constructive  perspective.  He  finds  it  natural 
to  convey  the  Monitor’s  news  approach  to  his 
reporting  staff;  Human  problems  are  solvable; 
look  for  the  alternatives,  the  solutions. 

Sitomer’s  professional  and  educational 
background  has  brought  him  to  both  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  and  halfway  between.  His 
geographic  scope,  plus  a  20-year  career  in 
newspaper,  radio,  and  educational  news  writing 
made  him  a  logical  choice  for  his  present  post. 

After  joining  the  Monitor’s  Los  Angeles 
bureau  in  1965,  he  promptly  earned  recognition 
for  coverage  of  the  Watts  riots.  He  became 
bureau  chief  in  1970.  During  his  six-year  stint, 
he  received  awards  for  outstanding  coverage  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  trial,  for  farm  labor 
problems,  and  for  an  expose  on  black-market 
baby  sales  as  well  as  for  his  series,  “Adoption: 
the  right  to  be  loved.” 

Sitomer  carries  into  his  editing  tasks  the 
question,  “How  can  we  report  so  readers  will  be 
directly  benefited?”  and  he  asks  this  question 
about  a  broad  range  of  stories. 

News  that  has  impact  on  many  people— 
that’s  what  Sitomer  applies  his  constructive 
perspective  to.  And  that  perspective  is  relied  on 
by  the  Monitor’s  own  subscribers  in  some  130 
countries... and  by  the  19 
million  readers  of  the  170 
newspapers  worldwide 
that  subscribe  to 
The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  and 
Photo  Service.  A  way  of  seeing 
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Neuharth  stresses  quality 
of  group  papers  in  debate 


By  I.  William  Hill 

When  the  dust  had  settled  on  this 
week’s  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  convention  debate  over  whether 
the  group-owned  or  the  independently- 
owned  newspaper  is  best,  the  answer 
seemed  to  depend  on  where  a  newspaper 
executive  collected  his  paycheck. 

The  debate  was  a  continuation  of  the 
controversy  started  by  Rep.  Morris  K. 
Udall  (Democrat,  Arizona),  when  he  told 
the  National  Press  Club  that  he  deplored 
the  trend  toward  “chain  store  news”  and 
announced  that  he  would  re-introduce 
legislation  to  create  a  commission  to  re¬ 
view  industries  within  the  economy, 
specifically  including  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  (E&P,  April  16). 

On  one  side  in  the  ASNE  debate  May 
2  there  was  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  claiming 
he  was  sticking  to  facts,  not  opinions,  in 
justifying  group  ownership  like  that  of 
the  organization  he  serves  as 
president — the  Gannett  Co.,  now  owner 
of  53  newspapers  that  are  soon  to  grow 
to  73. 

On  the  other  side  were  interrogators 
Eugene  C.  Patterson,  president  and 
editor  of  the  independently-owned  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  and  John  Seigen- 
thaler,  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  also  independently-owned. 

Neuharth  came  with  both  guns  loaded, 
acting  the  “smoothie”  as  Patterson  de¬ 
scribed  him  after  Neuharth  had  used  Pat¬ 
terson’s  own  paper  in  a  “case  study”  to 
try  and  show  that  the  locally-owned  St. 
Petersburg  newspaper  ran  second  in 
Florida  to  the  Miami  Herald,  owned  by 
the  Knight-Ridder  group. 

Using  the  word  “group”  to  mean 
“more  than  one  newspaper  owned  by  the 
same  ownership  and  published  in  or  for 
different  communities,  Neuharth  came 
up  with  the  figures  that  there  are  174 
such  groups,  public  and  private,  and  they 
publish  1,038  of  the  nation’s  1,762  daily 
newspapers. 

He  went  on  to  say  newspaper  owners, 
large  and  small,  are  today  making  higher 
profits  than  ever  before  and  that  news¬ 
paper  readers,  by  and  large,  are  getting 
better  reader  products  than  ever  before. 
He  then  launched  into  his  “case  studies.” 

His  first  had  to  do  with  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act,  which  permits  separately- 


owned  newspapers  in  the  same  city  to 
share  joint  business  and  production 
operations  and  divide  up  total  profits,  so 
long  as  both  maintain  independent  and 
competitive  news  and  editorial  opera¬ 
tions. 

“There  are  23  such  arrangements  in 
the  U.S.,”  Neuharth  said,  with  Gannett 
involved  in  five,  all  in  cities  with  ASNE 
members  as  top  executives:  Honolulu, 
with  George  Chaplin’s  Advertiser; 
Nashville,  with  Seigenthaler’s  Tennes¬ 
sean;  Tucson,  with  Bill  Woestendiek’s 
Arizona  Star;  El  Paso,  with  Bob  Lee’s 
Herald-Post;  and  soon,  Shreveport,  with 
Stan  Tiner’s  Journal. 

“The  fact  is,”  Neuharth  said,  “If  it 
were  not  for  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act,  you  would  not  have  been  able  to 
read  George  Chaplin’s  Advertiser  this 
morning.” 

He  then  quoted  the  owner-publisher  of 
the  Advertiser,  Thurston  Twigg-Smith  as 
saying  four  things:  that  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  saved  the  Advertiser 
from  certain  economic  collapse;  that  the 
infusion  of  professional  talent  provided 
when  Gannett  acquired  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  five  years  ago  has  made 
both  newspapers  prosperous  and  inde¬ 
pendent;  that  in  five  years  the  financial 
budget  for  the  news  staff  and  news  re¬ 
sources  has  been  doubled;  that  the  com¬ 
bined  resources  of  the  group-owned 
Star-Bulletin  and  the  independently- 
owned  Advertiser  have  resulted  in  a  big¬ 
ger,  better  Sunday  newspaper,  with  cir¬ 
culation  gains  in  five  years  from  180,000 
to  195,000. 

Neuharth  then  took  up  his  second 
case — the  one  designed  to  prove  that — as 
good  as  is  Patterson’s  St.  Petersburg 
Times — the  Miami  Herald,  group- 
owned,  is  better,  citing  the  fact  it  has  the 
largest  news  report  in  the  country,  has 
won  numerous  Pulitzer  prizes  and  is  al¬ 
ways  on  any  list  of  the  “ten  best”  news¬ 
papers. 

His  two  “case  studies,”  Neuharth 
said,  could  be  duplicated  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Riverside;  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquer¬ 
que;  Boulder  and  Denver;  Kankakee  and 
Chicago;  Lexington  and  Louisville;  Oak 
Ridge  and  Nashville;  Saratoga  and  even 
New  York  City. 

“It  matters  not  whether  newspapers 
are  owned  by  individuals,  or  families,  or 
partners,”  Neuharth  said,  “What  mat¬ 
ters  is  what  those  owners  do  with  them 
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and  how  well  the  newspaper  serve  a 
town  or  city. 

“So  let’s  cut  out  the  baloney  being 
peddled  by  critics  who  equate  all  bigness 
and  badness  and  think  small  automati¬ 
cally  means  beautiful.” 

Neuharth  then  went  on  to  try  and 
prove  group-owned  professionalism  by 
such  indexes  as  professional  awards, 
professional  training,  professional  lead¬ 
ership  and  professional  participation. 

In  professional  awards,  he  said,  of  the 
9  Pulitzer  prizes  that  went  this  year  to 
newspapers  or  newspaper  reporters, 
seven  represented  group  ownership. 
And,  in  the  74  Pulitzers  awarded  to 
newspapers  or  reporters  in  the  past  de¬ 
cade,  61  went  to  newspapers  of  group 
ownership. 

In  professional  training,  Neuharth 
said,  710  participants  took  part  in  semi¬ 
nars  of  the  American  Press  Institute, 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  training  center  for  career  news¬ 
people.  Of  the  710,  more  than  70%  came 
from  group-owned  newspapers. 

In  professional  leadership,  the  Gannett 
executive  cited  the  fact  that  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ASNE  board  of  directors 
come  from  group  newspapers;  that  16  of 
the  24  directors  of  the  AP  Managing 
Editors  Association  represent  groups; 
and  that  12  of  the  20  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  are  group  owners  or  pub¬ 
lishers.  Neuharth,  who  was  re-elected 
vicechairman  of  ANPA  last  week,  is 
scheduled  to  assume  the  chairmanship  in 
1978.  Patterson  was  to  ascend  to  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  ASNE  this  week. 

In  professional  participation, 
Neuharth  said  that — of  the  300  editors 
registering  in  advance  for  the  Honolulu 
convention,  125  represented  single¬ 
ownership  newspapers  while  more  than 
175  represented  groups  or  chains. 

In  conclusion,  Neuharth  declared  he 
believes  “big  group  ownership  is  not 
nearly  as  great  a  threat  to  this  country  as 
big  government  meddling  with  the  First 
Amendment.  Monopoly  should  not  be  as 
great  a  concern  to  the  editors  of  this 
country  as  monotony.” 

Seigenthaler  had  the  first  opportunity 
to  strike  back  for  single-ownership 
newspapers  but,  not  having  known  the 
nature  of  Neuharth’s  salvo,  he  had  diffi¬ 
culty  countering  Neuharth’s  mass  of 
facts.  Nevertheless,  he  pointed  out  that 
he  doubted  whether  Gannett  group  could 
improve  the  independently-owned  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Louisville  and  Boston. 

“In  the  lessening  of  competition,” 
Seigenthaler  said,  “1  see  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 

perhaps  becoming  more  profitable,  but 
less  informational.”  Then  he  went  on: 
“The  roots  of  a  newspaper  in  Nashville 
are  lost  when  they’re  transplanted  to 
Rochester,  New  York  (Gannett  head¬ 
quarters).’’ 

Seigenthaler  hammered  again  and 
again  on  the  fact  that,  with  group  owner¬ 
ship,  there  is  more  interest  in  profits  than 
in  the  news  hole. 

“Which  is  more  important,’’  he  asked, 
“The  bottom  line  or  the  headline?’’ 

And,  in  concentration  on  executive 
suite  decision  above  editorial  conference 
decision,  Seigenthaler  saw  a  threat  of 
governmental  intervention  and  perhaps 
regulation. 

Patterson  also  saw  too  much  priority 
on  the  bottom  line  20  years  hence  if 
newspaper  groups  continue  to  grow. 

Though  flatly  declaring  he  favors  in¬ 
dependent  ownership,  Patterson  said  he 
was  worried  over  Udall’s  suggestion  that 
the  government  might  monitor  news¬ 
papers  the  way  a  steel  company’s  per¬ 
formance  might  be  monitored. 

“How  do  you  monitor  ideas?’’  Patter¬ 
son  asked. 

He  then  went  on  to  quote  Nelson 
Poynter,  chief  stockholder  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  as  saying;  “A  chain- 
owner  can’t  do  the  local  job.’’ 

ifi  i/t  if. 

Inouye:  No  American 
newsmen  work  for  CIA 

Assurance  that  no  American  intelli¬ 
gence  agency  any  longer  has  any 
employe  of  American  media  on  its 
payroll  was  given  the  editors  (May  2)  by 
Hawaii  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Intelligence. 

Inouye  said  further:  “1  can  report  to 
you  that  the  CIA  will  not  enter  into  any 
paid  or  contractual  relationship  with  any 
U.S.  news  service,  newspaper,  periodi¬ 
cal,  radio-tv  network  or  station.  That  in¬ 
cludes  stringers.  The  existing  restriction, 
now  in  the  form  of  a  CIA  directive,  will 
be  included  in  the  proposed  statutory 
charters  which  will  be  introduced  in  the 
coming  weeks.’’ 

The  Senator  also  said  he  hopes  some¬ 
day  to  be  able  to  say  no  member  of  the 
media,  foreign  or  domestic,  is  so  in¬ 
volved.  He  told  the  editors  he  ap¬ 
preciated  their  doubts  about  this  matter 
and  that  he  is  “well  aware  that  many  in 
your  organization  are  concerned  with  the 
flow-back  problem  of  placements  made 
by  intelligence  agencies  abroad.” 

He  invited  suggestions  to  help  with  his 
committee’s  review  of  the  question. 
“This  is  the  kind  of  issue.”  he  said, 
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“That  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  balancing 
question  between  the  needs  of  secret  in¬ 
telligence  activities  and  the  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  nurture  institutions  of  freedom 
such  as  a  vigorous  free  press.” 

Inouye’s  remarks  came  in  an  address 
entitled  “The  American  Intelligence 
Community  and  It’s  Future,”  a  speech 
largely  given  over  to  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  that  was  created 
“because  the  people  and  Congress  had 
lost  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  U.S. 
intelligence  agencies.” 

Inouye  said  that  such  experiences  as 
Watergate  and  the  Pentagon  Papers  call 
for  congressional  study  of  the  present 
security  classification,  executive  orders, 
and  criminal  statutes. 

“The  present  state  of  the  law  is  in¬ 
adequate,”  he  said,  “and  serves  neither 
the  national  security  nor  the  people’s 
right  to  know.  The  ambiguities  of  the  law 
require  congressional  committees  and 
executive  branch  officials  with  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  news  reporters  with 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  re¬ 
porting  responsibilities,  often  to  act  in 
doubt  and  sometimes  at  their  peril.  In  the 
past,  both  Congress  and  the  press  have 
been  denied  information  and  accused  of 
irresponsible  ‘leaks’  if  they  disclose  what 
they  learn,  and  accused  of ‘cover-ups’  if 
they  fail  to  do  so.” 

The  Senator  said  that  one  goal  of  his 
committee  is  to  frame  statutes  and 
executive  branch  regulations  that  will 
permit  a  precise  definition  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  legitimate  national  secret. 
“The  committee  is  mindful,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “that  no  set  of  statutes  should 
permit  the  use  of  ambiguous  criminal 
laws  to  stifle  freedom  of  speech.” 

ifi  if  if 

Editors  warned  about 
revised  secrecy  bill 

A  business  session,  though  devoted 
largely  to  committee  reports,  brought  a 
warning  from  ASNE  counsel  Richard  M. 
Schmidt  concerning  the  revival  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  S-1,  the  omnibus  bill  to  revise 
the  nation’s  criminal  laws  that  foundered 
in  Congress  last  year  after  vigorous  op¬ 
position,  including  that  of  the  nation’s 
press. 

“The  new  bill,”  Schmidt  said,  “in  its 
draft  copy  has  dropped  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  we  of  the  press  opposed,  but  this 
legislation — the  longest  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States — is  something  every 
newspaperman  should  watch.” 

Both  Schmidt  and  Clayton  Kirkpatrick 
(Chicago  Tribune),  ASNE  Fol-Press- 
Bar  Committee  chairman  discussed  the 
World  Press  Freedom  committee  and  its 
continuing  efforts  to  block  a  Soviet  effort 
to  bar  American  reporters  from  third 
world  countries  and  impose  government 
control  of  all  news  emanating  from  those 
countries. 


Ralph  Otwell  (Chicago  Sun-Times), 
chairman  of  the  Ethics  committee, 
another  of  the  ASNE  groups  spurred  to 
unusual  activity  during  the  1976-77  pres¬ 
idency  of  George  Chaplin  (Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser),  reported  on  seven  “out-reach 
sessions”  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  in¬ 
volve  more  members  in  ASNE  activities 
and  to  create  new  means  for  examing  the 
problems  of  ethics  and  press  law. 

The  ethics  group,  collaborating  with 
Kirkpatrick’s  Fol  committee  held  ses¬ 
sions  involving  the  judiciary,  lawyers 
and  community  leaders,  along  with 
editors,  at  Northwestern  University, 
University  of  Texas,  University  of 
Florida,  Haline  University  School  of 
Law,  Stanford  and  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Otwell  reported  that  his  committee 
had  agreed  that  the  grassroots  sessions 
are  worth  continuing  and  that  “problems 
of  privacy  should  be  given  priority.” 

Earlier,  Schmidt  had  said  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  invasion  of  privacy  to  be  the  basis 
of  many  attacks  on  the  press  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Robert  M.  Stiff  (St.  Petersburg  Inde¬ 
pendent)  reported  on  the  past  year’s 
work  by  the  National  News  council, 
under  Norman  Isaacs.  He  pointed  out 
that,  in  the  council’s  three  and  a  half 
years,  it  has  evaluated  more  than  400 
complaints  without  “dismaying  anyone 
who  believe  in  freedom  of  the  press.” 

if  nt 

Erosion  of  press 
freedom  noted 

In  a  speech  welcoming  the  editors  to 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  Governor  George  R. 
Ariyoshi  decried  the  apathy  of  too  many 
citizens  about  the  erosion  of  press  free¬ 
dom,  “even  though  it  is  their  freedom 
that  is  being  chipped  away  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  ultimately  will  suffer.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  “some  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  press  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  Over  the  years  they  have  been 
too  insensitive  to  public  criticisms  of  per¬ 
formance.  They  have  let  editorial-page 
matter  spill  over  into  the  news  columns. 
They  have  not  always  provided  adequate 
machinery  for  speedy  rebuttal  by  those 
affected.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Newspeople  balk 
at  questions 

David  Shaw  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
discussed  his  experiences  in  making  the 
media  of  the  country  his  “beat.” 

“When  you  interview  members  of  the 
press,”  Shaw  said,  “you  learn  they’re  no 
different  from  lawyers,  policemen  or 
anyone  else.  They  keep  telling  you  that 
this  or  that  is  off  the  record  or,  after  they 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Survey  findings  reveai: 

Editors  tend  to  agree 
on  what  readers  want 


Today’s  “Reach  for  Readers”  domi¬ 
nated  the  shop  talks  that  made  up  the 
first  day  (May  1)  of  the  Honolulu  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

A  keynote  was  sounded  by  the  open¬ 
ing  speaker — Leo  Bogart,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau — when  he  told  the  editors: 

“Cases  of  stagnant  or  falling  circula¬ 
tion  may  not  be  attributable  to  anything 
we’ve  done.  But  the  solutions  can  ind 
will  be.  Those  solutions  will  be  found, 
not  through  marketing  directives,  but  in 
the  art  and  craft — and  craftiness — of 
editors  pursuing  their  ideals.” 

Bogart’s  talk  was  based  on  returns 
from  more  than  half  of  1,3(K)  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  to  working  editors  be¬ 
longing  either  to  ASNE  or  to  the  AP 
Managing  Editors  association.  On  this 
survey,  Bogart  based  the  climax  to  his 
message:  “You  believe  the  key  to 
growth  in  circulation  is  making  newspa¬ 
pers  better,  and  not  in  purveying  ‘vi¬ 
cious  and  silly  things’.  I  think  you’re 
right.” 

Tv  affects  news 

Editor  problems,  Bogart  said,  have 
been  complicated  by  many  factors — the 
fact  that  television  has  transformed  the 
public’s  perception  of  what  news  is;  the 
fact  that  television  news  has  given  new 
support  to  the  notion  that  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  journalism  is  to  entertain  rather 
than  to  inform  and  that  success  depends 
on  giving  people  what  they  accept  most 
readily  rather  than  what  they  must 
know;  the  fact  that  too  many  editors 
lack  information  about  what  readers  are 
like  and  what  they  like — this  despite  the 
fact  that  reader  research  is  currently  at 
an  all-time  high. 

Bogart  said:  “When  research  can  dis¬ 
pel  illusions,  it  does  not  replace  the 
editor’s  judgment  and  creativity  with 
marketing  directives;  it  channels  that 
judgment  and  creativity  more  produc¬ 
tively.” 

He  also  pointed  to  the  effects  of 
changes  shaping  this  nation,  especially 
the  fact  that,  from  1970  to  1976,  the 
urban  white  population  dropped  7.6% 
as  more  and  more  people  headed  for  the 
suburbs. 

Local  news  redefined 

And  the  effect?  “The  reader  in  exur- 
bia  is  largely  unconcerned  with  the  do- 
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ings  at  City  Hall  downtown.  He  is  also 
unconcerned  with  what  happens  in  all 
the  other  little  town  halls  of  his  met¬ 
ropolitan  region.  Doesn’t  this  mean  that 
what  we’ve  been  defining  as  local  news 
is  apt  to  be  a  lot  less  significant  to  him 
than  it  used  to  be?” 

Bogart  went  on  to  say  that  he  sus¬ 
pects  the  reason  so  many  editors  are 
putting  less  emphasis  on  hard  news  and 
more  on  feature  material  is  because  its 
pertinence  is  less  dependent  on  where 
people  live. 

Here  are  the  main  conclusions  Bogart 
reached  from  his  editor  survey: 

“1.  Editing  really  is  a  profession 
whose  members  share  common  values. 
There  is  a  surprising  consensus  as  to 
what  makes  a  newspaper  good  and  what 
makes  it  attractive. 

“2.  Editors  of  small  newspapers  have 
to  run  them  differently,  but  they’d  run 
them  like  big  ones  if  they  could. 

“3.  It’s  no  surprise  that  editors  would 
like  bigger  newsroom  budgets  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  staff-written  copy.  But 
there’s  quite  a  range  of  opinion  on  the 
desirable  ratio  of  hard  news  to  fea¬ 
tures. 

“4.  Many  editors  say  that  circulation 
gains  will  come  about  by  tailoring  con¬ 
tent  to  reader  interests.  But  isn’t  that 
what  editors  always  do?  What  readers? 
The  regular  subscribers  or  the  occa¬ 
sional  and  casual  readers  we’re  losing  or 
have  yet  to  win?  And  what  interests? 
When  can  we  risk  boring  many  readers 
in  order  to  please  a  few  others? 

Some  editors  define  quality  in  a 
newspaper,  above  all,  as  dedication  to 
the  truth:  accuracy  and  fairness  in  re¬ 
porting. 

Quality  traits 

“6.  Among  the  identifiable  traits 
editors  associate  with  quality,  only  two 
(total  size  of  the  news  hole  and  the  ratio 
of  news  to  advertising)  are  completely 
outside  the  editor’s  control.  The  others 
are  affected  by  the  editorial  budget,  but 
t^e  editor  has  substantial  discretion.  He 
thinks  a  good  newspaper  is  substantially 
written  by  its  own  staff,  and  that  they  get 
by-line  recognition  for  it.  He  thinks  a 
good  paper  radiates  opinions  (with  lots  of 
news  interpretation,  wire  services,  let¬ 
ters  and  political  columns).  He  thinks  a 
good  paper  is  attractive,  that  it’s  easy  to 
read  with  lots  of  pictures. 

“7.  Editors  think  an  attractive  paper 


also  creates  reader  interest.  They  as¬ 
sociate  reader  interest  with  participation 
(through  letters  and  an  action  line).  They 
connect  it  with  a  strong  sports  section 
and  the  kind  of  packaging  that  a  news 
summary  typifies.  Amazingly,  editors 
don’t  consider  the  total  size  of  the  news 
package  to  be  of  any  interest  to  readers, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

“8.  Editors  have  a  high  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  readers.  What  editors  think  is 
good  in  a  newspaper  is  in  most  cases  not 
too  different  from  what  they  think  read¬ 
ers  like.  Editors  have  to  sugar-coat  each 
day’s  bitter  pill  of  news,  but  don’t  seem 
tom  by  any  great  inner  conflict  about  the 
need  to  do  this.  When  editors  rate  qual¬ 
ity,  there  are  few  strong  negative  votes 
even  for  features  like  comics  and  astrol¬ 
ogy  columns,  which  editors  consider 
moderately  interesting  to  readers.  What 
is  surprising  is  that  such  established 
utilitarian  features  as  business,  culture 
and  homemaking  don’t  rate  strongly 
either  on  quality  or  reader  interest. 

“9.  The  key  object  for  investigation  is 
the  division  of  opinion  among  editors  on 
the  proper  ratio  of  local  to  non-local 
news,  with  respect  to  the  yardsticks  of 
both  quality  and  interest.  On  balance,  edi¬ 
tors  think  the  local  emphasis  is  totally 
unrelated  to  quality,  but  give  it  a  plus  for 
reader  interest.  I  suppose  this  is  because 
editors  have  accepted  television’s  claim 
to  be  the  public’s  main  source  of  world 
news,  even  though  the  average  viewer 
can  recall  only  one  news  item  from  a 
program  he  has  just  finished  viewing, 
and  even  though  far  more  people  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  newspaper  on  any  given  day 
than  to  any  network  newscast. 

“10.  The  minority  of  editors  whose 
papers  are  losing  readers  are  reluctant  to 
accept  blame,  and  1  don’t  blame  them. 
They’re  not  editing  their  papers  by  any 
different  rules,  and  they’re  dealing  with 
complex  situations  in  which  some  of  the 
forces  seem  altogether  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol.  But  are  they?  If  this  biggest  and 
most  powerful  medium  of  all  can’t  bring 
about  social  change  in  its  own  self- 
interest,  who  can?” 

New  ways  to  relate 

In  the  second  section  of  the  workshop 
programs,  Reg  Murphy,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  reviewed  various  devices 
newspapers  like  Washington  Post  and 
Washington  Star,  New  York  News  and 
Chicago  Tribune,  are  using  to  try  and  re¬ 
late  to  the  reader. 

“We  have  to  find  new  ways,”  Murphy 
said.  “The  old  ones  wouldn’t  work.” 

Murphy  then  presented  a  slide  show  to 
illustrate  what  the  Examiner  is  doing  in 
both  display  and  content  to  attract 
readers. 

Robert  Haiman,  St.  Petersberg  Times, 
illustrated  with  slides  what  his  news¬ 
paper  and  various  others  around  the 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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U.S.  reporters 
cover  North  Sea 
oil  well  blow-out 

Within  24  hours  after  the  start  of  the 
blow-out  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany’s  North  Sea  oil  well,  the  U.S.  press 
was  streaming  to  the  action. 

First  on  the  scene  was  R.  W.  “John¬ 
ny”  Apple,  Jr.,  head  of  the  New  York 
Times’  London  bureau.  He  arrived  the 
Sunday  morning  following  the  blow-out 
on  Bravo  Platform  Friday  night,  April 
22. 

Other  U.S.  press  on  the  scene  that 
made  their  presence  known  were  Ber¬ 
nard  Nossiter,  Washington  Post;  Jane 
Friedman,  Newsweek;  John  Vinocur, 
Associated  Press;  John  Lawrence, 
CBS-tv;  John  Greene,  Harper’s  and  an 
ABC-tv  shooting  crew.  Stringers  from 
the  afternoon  Norwegian  newspaper,  the 
Aftenposten,  were  busy  handling 
queries. 

Press  conferences  were  held  twice 
daily  at  the  Sola  (Stavanger)  Airport  at 
noon  and  8  p.m.  About  90  to  125  repor¬ 
ters  from  western  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
had  arrived  by  midweek  and  were  press¬ 
ing  for  information. 

Representing  Phillips  with  the 
English-speaking  press  were  James  A. 
Fyock,  director  of  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  Sidney 
Gross,  head  of  Phillips  national  public 
relations  agency.  Gross  &  Associates, 
New  York,  who  arrived  in  Stavanger 
with  Fyock  less  than  24  hours  after  hear¬ 
ing  about  the  blowout.  Fyock’ s  prior  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  colonel  with  the  U.S.  Army 
in  information  was  helpful.  Gross,  before 
entering  public  relations,  worked  as  a 
reporter-editor  for  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  the  Associated  Press. 

The  press  contingent  was  aggressive  in 
seeking  out  full  coverage  beyond  the 
formal  in-depth  briefings  that  included 
technical  data  from  Phillips  engineers 
and  executives  and  input  from  govern¬ 
ment  spokesmen  on  weather  conditions 
and  ecological  impact. 

The  government,  about  48  hours  after 
the  blow-out  on  the  platform,  arranged  to 
have  a  Norwegian  state  television  crew 
visit  the  Ekofisk  platform  for  a  closer 
view.  The  350  families  of  workers  on  the 
complex,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
Bravo,  could  then  be  reassured  of  the 
safety  of  non-involved  workers  via  tele¬ 
vision  coverage. 

Apple,  justifying  his  presence  as  the 
first  and  at  the  time  only  newsman  from 
the  U.S.,  talked  his  way  into  a  personal 
eyeview  spot  on  Ekofisk  and  then 
elected  to  stay  there  for  about  18  hours, 
getting  briefed  by  experts  near  the  action 
scene. 

Vinocur  recognized  that  the  communi¬ 
cations  link  from  Ekofisk  was  on  the 
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third  floor  of  the  Phillips  offices  at 
Stavanger.  He  positioned  himself  in  the 
entrance  way  at  non-press  conference 
times.  He  soon  was  speaking  with  many 
of  the  support  engineers  who  were  work¬ 
ing  on  the  capping  project  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

The  British  Broadcasting  System,  the 
Norwegian  news  agency  and  CBS-tv,  to 
name  three,  commandeered  boats  to  get 
closer  to  the  action,  180  miles  from  the 
Norwegian  coast.  At  times,  they  picked 
up  news  from  radio  reports  from  the 
working  barge  to  shore  and  broke  hard 
news  prior  to  the  press  conferences. 

With  16  hours  required  to  get  by  boat 
to  shore,  it  wasn’t  too  surprising  that 
Phillips  communications  headquarters 
got  word  of  an  “injured”  newsman  who 
needed  assistance  ashore.  He  was  picked 
up  by  helicopter. 

“No  one  wants  crisis  stories,  but  it 
was  encouraging  to  see  hard-driving 
newsmwn  trying  to  get  on  top  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  story — tough  to  get  close  to,  tougher 
to  understand  some  of  the  high  technol¬ 
ogy  involved  in  well  construction  and 
capping,”  noted  Gross. 

• 

Woman  ad  rep  wins 
union  eiection 

Terri  Vitale  Grimsrud,  advertising 
salesperson  in  the  Denver,  Colo.,  office 
of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  was  elected  national 
advertising  category  director  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Association  of  Publishers’ 
Employees  Inc.  (May  2)  in  a  nationwide 
mailed  ballot  of  all  advertising  members 
of  the  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  union. 

Grimsrud,  31,  received  28  votes; 
runner-up  was  Joan  Barry,  Dow  Jones 
International  Marketing  Service,  New 
York  with  20  votes  and  third  was  Dale 
Adamson,  advertising  production 
employee  in  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  office, 
eight  votes. 

There  was  one  voided  ballot  and  seven 
challenged  ballots.  It  was  Grumsrud’s 
first  run  for  union  office. 

• 

Indianapolis  papers 
struck  by  Teamsters 

Teamsters  local  struck  Indianapolis 
Newspapers  Inc.  on  Sunday,  May  1  over 
provisions  of  a  new  contract  that  was 
being  drafted  to  replace  the  one  that  ex¬ 
pired  April  1. 

The  strike,  honored  by  other  craft 
unions,  forced  cancellation  of  the  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  editions  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  and  late  distribution  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Star. 

Full  production  was  resumed  on  Tues¬ 
day  when  a  tentative  agreement  was 
reached  on  a  30-month  contract.  A 
spokesman  for  the  newspapers  said  later 
than  usual  editions  of  the  morning  Star 
were  published. 


Shaw  at  ASNE 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

read  what  you  write,  they  insist  they 
didn’t  know  they  were  talking  for  publi¬ 
cation  or  that  they  were  misquoted.” 

Shaw  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  when 
he  was  trying  to  find  how  much  the  New 
York  News  paid  the  United  Features 
Syndicate  to  buy  the  comic  strip 
“Peanuts,”  he  was  told  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  syndicate  that  it  was  a  policy 
of  the  syndicate  not  to  talk  to  the  press. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon, 
president  Chaplin  announced  to  the  con¬ 
vention  the  result  of  this  year’s  election 
of  seven  members  of  the  ASNE  board  of 
directors.  Those  elected  were: 

For  three-year  terms:  John  Hughes 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)',  Robert  P. 
Clark  (Louisville  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal);  Thomas  Winship  (Boston 
Globe);  Michael  J.  O’Neill  (New  York 
News);  Charles  W.  Bailey  (Minneapolis 
Tribune). 

For  one-year  terms:  Creed  Black 
(Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader); 
and  Claude  Sitton  (Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  and  Times. I 

Adman  at  ASNE 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

country  are  doing  with  graphics  to  lure 
readers. 

“Editors  should  learn  to  think  visu¬ 
ally,”  he  said,  “and,  if  they  can’t,  they 
should  steal  graphics  ideas  from  editors 
who  can.” 

Haiman’s  climax  was  to  give  editors  10 
tips  for  the  use  of  graphics.  All  10  rules 
were  the  same — “Think  color.” 

Carol  Sutton,  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  described  the  “tailored 
newspaper”  she  has  developed  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  pleasing  readers.  Her  first 
experiment  had  to  do  with  assembling  a 
tabloid  containing  President  Carter’s 
budget  message  and  the  text  of  his  first 
press  conference,  then  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  thousand  readers. 

As  she  said,  the  results  were  hardly 
sensational,  but  her  experiment  has  been 
followed  by  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
wire  copy  not  used  by  the  Louisville 
newspapers  (which  use  only  3 1%  of  what 
is  received)  to  prepare  a  possible  agenda 
for  future  tailored  sections. 

The  third  workshop  was  on  the  subject 
of  “automated  libraries”  and  featured 
presentations  by  the  following. news¬ 
paper  representations:  John  C.  Long, 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times, 
Janice  Lewis,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
George  Collins,  Boston  Globe,  Ken 
Hayes,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  David 
Rhydwen,  Toronto  Glove  and  Mail. 

Moderators  for  the  workshops  were 
Edward  D.  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle,  and  Joe  R.  Seacrest, 
Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal-Star. 
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Auditing  of  weekly  papers 
sharpens  ad  competition 


By  Jane  Levere 

National  advertisers  addressing  joint 
sessions  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America  and  U.S.  Suburban  Press, 
Inc.  the  past  two  years  have,  with¬ 
out  exception,  called  for  audited  cir¬ 
culation  data  from  suburban  papers. 
Such  information  aids  the  papers  in  their 
competition  for  national  advertising  dol¬ 
lars. 

This  advice  has  evidently  not  been  in 
vain,  for  as  SNA  and  USSPI  convene 
this  week  in  Boston  for  “Suburbia  ’77,” 
all  USSPI  papers  have  been,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being,  audited,  by  either 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  Certified 
Audit  of  Circulation,  or  Verified  Audited 
Circulation. 

Auditing  has  been  required  of  the  more 
than  900  papers  in  the  USSPI  network 
since  January  1 ,  1977.  In  order  to  get  an 
up-to-date  perspective  on  the  effect  of 
this  requirement  on  both  space  sales  and 
media  decisions,  E&P  has  interviewed 
suburban  publishers  and  media  buyers 
across  the  United  States. 

Bob  Canon,  president  of  News-Texan, 
Inc.,  Farmers  Branch,  Texas,  has  just 
applied  for  a  VAC  audit  for  the  Suburban 
News,  a  15,100  circulation,  free- 
distribution  weekly  in  his  seven-paper 
group. 

“We’ve  got  competition  in  that  area 
(Farmers  Branch,  a  suburb  of  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth),”  he  explained,  “and  in 
order  to  receive  any  national  advertising 
you  need  to  have  an  audit.” 

Auditing  might  affect  his  local  space 
sales  “to  a  certain  degree,”  he  stated, 
“but  unfortunately  most  local  advertis¬ 
ers  just  listen  to  numbers.  Many  papers 
that  are  not  audited  throw  their  figures 
around  pretty  freely.” 

Auditing  has  helped  the  national  ad 
sales  of  the  Northeast  Los  Angeles  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  reported  Oran  Asa,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  eight  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly,  93,814  paid  and  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  group.  And  the  shopping  analysis 
also  provided  to  Northeast  by  VAC  has 
made  its  promotional  “story  that  much 
better.” 

Helps  promotion 

“Advertisers  these  days  like  to  have, 
in  addition  to  the  field  audit,  actual  de¬ 
livery  data.  These  merchandising  ques¬ 
tions  are  useful  in  our  promotional  mate¬ 
rial,”  Asa  stated.  He  did  not  expect  the 
audited  data  to  boost  regional  sales. 

Ros  Bosworth,  Jr.,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Phoenix-Times,  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  has  been 
involved,  with  five  other  publishers,  in 
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an  experiment  since  1975,  when 
Phoenix-Times,  Weaver  Publishing  Co. 
(East  Greenwich),  Greenville  (R.I.)  Ob¬ 
server,  Wilson  Publishing  Co. 
(Wakefield),  and  Southern  Rhode  Island 
Publications  (Warwick),  all  serving  sub¬ 
urban  Providence,  and  the  Spectator 
Publishing  Co.  (Somerset,  Mass.) 
banded  together  as  the  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  Rhode  Island,  Inc.  for  a  joint 
audit  conducted  by  CAC. 

“We  all  felt  the  only  way  our  circula¬ 
tion  could  be  really  taken  seriously  in  the 
marketplace  was  to  have  such  an  audit,” 
Bosworth  said  recently.  “The  reputation 
of  weeklies  has  been  maligned  over  the 
years,  in  some  cases  rightfully  so.  We  six 
publishers  with  good  solid  circulation 
counts  felt  we  wanted  to  make  it  clear  we 
were  telling  the  truth  when  we  published 
our  figures.” 

Coincidental  with  this  audit,  reported 
Bosworth,  has  been  an  increase  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  all  group  papers 
over  the  last  six  months,  as  well  as  a 
“substantial”  increase  in  food  advertis¬ 
ing,  much  of  it  nationally-based  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  purchased  by  local 
chains. 

Validity  provided 

According  to  Bosworth,  the  six  pub¬ 
lishers  all  “feel  a  little  better  about  work¬ 
ing  with  their  fellow  publishers.  There  is 
no  questions  in  anybody’s  mind  about 
the  validity  of  the  other’s  circulation 
statements.” 

The  six,  who  sell  as  a  72,000  paid  cir¬ 
culation  group  to  both  USSPI  and  local 
advertisers,  serve  different  markets  and 
compete  minimally  for  each  other’s  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars. 

Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  a  17-paper  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago  group  with  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  totaling  over  97,0(X),  has  been  au¬ 
dited  by  ABC  for  over  fifteen  years. 

George  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.  group,  said  auditing  data  has 
“given  us  credibility  at  the  first  stage 
with  professional  representative  firms. 
Advertisers  will  talk  to  us  and  to  our  reps 
because  we’re  audited.” 

This  information  has  contributed  to 
Pioneer  Press’  national  and  regional  ad 
revenue,  he  stated,  but  “it  is  hard  to 
determine  how  much.” 

Locally,  auditing  is  “not  perceived  as 
a  necessity,”  Hoyt  said.  “In  the  com¬ 
petitive  world  we’re  up  front  with  our 
numbers  but  the  competition  is  not.” 

In  fact,  auditing  is  “from  time  to  time  a 
disadvantage.  When  the  competition 
claims  he  has  considerable  more  circula¬ 
tion  than  you,  you’re  talking  about  his 


personal  statement  versus  your  pub¬ 
lished  figures. 

“But  this  is  never  a  deterrent  to  audit¬ 
ing.  You  need  to  have  credibility,”  he 
concluded. 

Buy  enhanced 

At  the  other  end  of  the  advertising 
spectrum,  Jim  Thompson,  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  Philip  Morris,  which  advertises  in 
both  paid  and  controlled  circulation 
weeklies  in  many  major  suburban  mar¬ 
kets,  said  USSPI’s  required  audit  infor¬ 
mation  “will  enhance  the  buy,  make  it  a 
more  valuable,  attractive  buy  for  us.  It 
will  help  any  new  business  (USSPI)  is 
soliciting.” 

Thompson,  who  had  no  comment  on 
the  usefulness  of  group  audit  information 
such  as  that  provided  in  Rhode  Island, 
did  say  Philip  Morris  “would  overall 
continue  (buying  suburban  papers)  be¬ 
cause  they’re  a  very  important 
medium.” 

The  buy  “would  depend  on  the  profile 
of  the  product  we’re  emphasizing,”  he 
added. 

Jack  Flakne,  retail  promotion  business 
manager  for  Montgomery  Ward,  re¬ 
ported  that  his  company  advertises  in 
both  paid  and  controlled  circulation 
weeklies  “where  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  coverage  of  metro  dailies.”  Its 
heaviest  controlled  circulation  advertis¬ 
ing  is  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco-Oakland  markets,  he  stated, 
because  the  papers  there  “have  made  the 
strongest  inro^s  and  are  most  useful  in 
individual  markets  where  we  need  to 
cover  an  individual  store.” 

Montgomery  Ward  is  “much  more  in¬ 
clined  to  go  with  an  audited  paper,”  he 
said;  it  “tends  to  be  skeptical  of  anything 
else.”  It  has,  however,  advertised  in  non- 
audited  papers  “when  there  is  a  glaring 
weakness  with  the  daily.” 

According  to  Flakne,  group  auditing 
information  is  “not  for  us.  Auditing  in¬ 
formation  of  individual  papers  is  far 
more  important.  The  more  detailed  circu¬ 
lation  (data)  is  more  important  to  us.” 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  future  role 
of  suburban  papers  in  Montgomery 
Ward’s  media  buys,  Flakne  said,  “The 
answer  is  dependent  on  the  effectiveness 
of  changes  made  by  the  daily  metro  and 
suburban  papers,  if  they  can  be  effective 
in  increasing  penetration  and  circulation. 
Weeklies  are  now  filling  a  void.  We  use 
them  only  when  they  fill  a  void,  not  as 
duplication.” 

Dailies  are  base 

Jack  Discher,  advertising  manager  for 
Sears  in  the  Chicago  market.  Sears’  sec¬ 
ond  largest,  said  his  ad  base  is  “basically 
the  Tribune,  Times  and  News.  It  gets  us 
the  basic  coverage  we  want.” 

“We  carry  weeklies  only  in  areas 
where  the  voids  are,  to  fill  them.  And  we 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Newsbriefs 


The  introduction  of  free  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  has  had  no  bad  effect  on  clas¬ 
sified  linage  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  the 
Southam-owned  daily  reports. 

The  Citizen  says  that  2'/2  months  after 
its  competitor  Ottawa  Journal,  owned  by 
FP  Publications  Ltd.,  introduced  free 
classified  ads,  there  are  more  Citizen 
paid  classified  ads. 

In  a  published  statement  (April  28),  the 
Citizen  says  “Classified  ad  counts  by  the 
Citizen  shows.  .  .  .  Journal  want  ads  ran 
up  to  2,876  a  day  ahead  of  the  Citizen’s 
during  February  and  the  difference  was 
more  than  2,000  for  the  23  publishing 
days  between  February  8  and  March  5.” 

The  newspaper  says  the  Journal’s  edge 
continued  to  drop  and  on  April  5  the 
Citizen  published  167  more  ads. 

“Totals  see-sawed  between  the  two 
.  .  .  until  April  19  when  the  Citizen  had 
...  48  more.  ...  By  the  April  26  edi¬ 
tion  the  difference  was  813  ads  in  favor 
of  the  Citizen.” 

The  Journal  started  its  free  ads  in 
January  to  help  keep  circulation  from 
declining  badly  during  a  strike  by  five  of 
its  unions  over  computerization  of  its 
pressroom.  From  that  standpoint,  the 
idea  appears  to  be  working.  As  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1976,  the  Journal  had  79,873 
readers,  down  from  82,275  in  1974.  The 
Citizen  had  103,323  readers,  up  from 
91,813  in  1974. 

The  Winnepeg  Tribune,  a  Southam 
Press  Ltd.  daily,  introduced  free  ads  in 
October,  1975.  Circulation  of  the  paper 
has  climbed  from  70,400  to  nearly 
100,000  during  the  period.  The  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  a  FP  paper,  which  does  not 
offer  free  ads,  has  remained  at  around 
133,000. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  Spring  Opportunities  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Los  Angeles  Times  classified  ads, 
published  April  24,  contained  the 
greatest  number  of  ads — 22,171 — ever 
published  by  the  Times  in  a  single  edi¬ 
tion.  The  112-page  all-classified  section 
totaled  273,840  lines,  according  to  Paul 
Mahoney,  director  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  for  The  Times.  A  week  earlier,  on 
Sunday,  April  17,  Times  Classified  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  previous  record  high  ad  count 
for  a  normal  Sunday  section  by  publish¬ 
ing  18,893  ads  on  88  pages. 

*  ♦  * 

An  increase  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  the 
price  of  letterpress  newsbiacks,  effective 
June  1,  1977,  has  been  announced  by  C. 
F.  Geffken,  vicepresident  of  the  ink  divi¬ 
sion  of  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.  Depressed 
prices  and  recently  published  increases 
in  the  costs  of  raw  materials  and  news 
ink  oils  were  cited  as  the  major  factors 
for  this  move. 


The  stock  dispute  at  the  Killeen  (Tex.) 
Daily  Herald  has  been  resolved.  J.  C. 
Gresham  of  Killeen  said  he  sold  his  stock 
in  Killeen  Publishing  Co.  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  following  negotiations  with  Frank 
W.  Maybom,  president  of  Temple  (Tex.) 
Telegram  and  Sherman  (Tex.)  Demo¬ 
crat.  Purchase  price  of  Gresham’s  20% 
ownership  was  not  disclosed.  Maybom 
filed  suit  in  March,  1976,  claiming  an  im¬ 
passe  had  been  reached  in  implementing 
terms  of  an  option  agreement  in 
Mayborn’s  favor  signed  by  Gresham  in 
1955  while  he  was  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  Herald.  Maybom  withdrew  the 
suit  last  month.  Gresham  who  says  he 
“was  unexpectedly  fired  by  Maybom” 
in  July,  1974,  said  he  plans  to  remain 
active  in  the  newspaper  field. 

• 

New  WATS  rates 
filed  by  AT&T 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  has  filed  “extensive  changes”  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Wide  Area  Telecommunications 
Service  (WATS)  rates  to  comply  with  an 
FCC  order  issued  June  1976. 

Monthly  charges  for  about  two  thirds 
of  WATS  users  (50,000)  will  be  reduced, 
AT&T  said,  and  less  than  a  10%  increase 
will  be  instituted  for  the  balance  of  the 
WATS  customers. 

AT&T  has  filed  interim  rates,  subject 
to  FCC  approval,  designed  to  delay  the 
increases  for  six  months. 

In  a  second  action,  AT&T  said  it  had 
filed  with  the  FCC  long  range  plans  for 
future  transatlantic  telecommunications 
facilities  in  compliance  with  an  FCC  or¬ 
der.  Five  other  carriers  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.S.  International  Service 
Carriers  joined  AT&T  in  the  filing. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

4/27  5/4 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  12Vs  11'/a 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  .  .  I6V4 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  21%  22 

Capitol  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  45V4  46% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  14Vj  15% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  SI’A  32 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  33%  33% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  13V4  13V'4 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  27  27% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  27%  28’/4 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  31%  32% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23V2  23V4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  16%  16V2 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  22V2  22V2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  18  I8V2 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4V2  4% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  18%  18%  . 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  .  6  6 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  20  19% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  26V2  26V2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12%  12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  33%  35% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22  21% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  13%  14 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  22%  22% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  lOVe  10% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  lOVs  IOV4 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3%  3% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4%  4% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  31%  32 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  33  32% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8' 2  8V» 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  39%  39% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  41 V2  43% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  38%  38% 

Domtar(AMEX)  .  14  14% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  35%  371^ 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  10%  11% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  2  2V4 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  62  62'2 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  28%  27Ve 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  32  3IV2 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  29Vb  31 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  27V4  27V2 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  30%  31 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  36V2  37% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  57V4  57% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  I4V4  15% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  43V4  44V2 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  5'%  5'% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  13%  14V2 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23  22% 

Minnesota.  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  48Va  49% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  .  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  32  32% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  28%  28% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8%  9 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  20%  22% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3V4  3V4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  26%  26% 
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Right  to  advertise  upheid  Tobenkin 

^  award  for  senes 

by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  discrimination 

Barry  Siegel  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  this  week  that  a  municipality  can¬ 
not  ban  the  posting  of  “for  sale”  or 
“sold”  advertising  signs  in  front  of 
homes  in  order  to  prevent  potential 
“white  flight”  from  racially  integrated 
neighborhoods. 

In  its  8-0  decision,  the  high  court  said 
such  a  ban  violates  the  free  speech 
guarantee  under  the  First  Amendment. 
The  case  involved  an  ordinance  passed 
on  March  18,  1974,  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  southern  New  Jersey  com¬ 
munity  of  Willingboro. 

Lawyers  for  the  municipality  argued 
that  the  ban  of  “for  sale”  signs  is  a  nar¬ 
row  means  of  preventing  fear  that  does 
not  significantly  restrict  the  real  flow  of 
information  concerning  houses  available 
for  sale  or  rent.  They  further  argued  that 
alternative  channels  of  communication 
such  as  newspaper  advertisements  and 
real  estate  agencies  provide  a  full  flow 
of  information. 

In  the  written  court  opinion.  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  rejected  this  conten¬ 
tion.  Such  options  as  newspaper  ads  and 
listings  with  realtors,  he  said,  “involve 
more  cost  and  less  autonomy  than  ‘for 
sale’  signs.” 

In  further  stating  the  court’s  opinion, 
Marshall  said  were  the  court  to  allow 
“for  sale”  signs  to  be  banned,  “then 
every  locality  in  the  country  can  sup¬ 
press  any  facts  that  reflect  poorly  on  the 
locality,  so  long  as  a  plausible  claim  can 
be  made  that  disclosure  would  cause  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  information  to  act  irra¬ 
tionally.” 

The  ruling  continues  a  recent  trend  by 
the  Supreme  Court  toward  expanding 
the  reach  of  the  First  Amendment  to 
cover  “commercial  speech”an  area 
once  thought  to  not  be  covered  under 
the  First  Amendment. 

In  1975,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  State  of  Virginia  could  not  take  ac¬ 
tion  against  a  newspaper  for  printing  an 
ad  describing  the  availability  of  abortion 
services. 


ment  from  restricting  or  suppressing 
truthful  advertising  in  order  to  promote 
important  public  policies  such  as  the 
preservation  of  racially  integrated 
neighborhoods. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  recent 
weeks  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
supported  the  proposition  that  commer- 
ci^  speech  is  entitled  to  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection. 

On  April  25,  the  court  refused  to  re¬ 
view  and  thus  let  stand  an  appeals  court 
decision  overturning  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ruling  regarding  print  and 
broadcast  ads  that  Beneficial  Corp.  had 
run,  promoting  its  tax  preparation  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  sales  line  “instant  tax  re¬ 
fund.” 

The  FTC  said  the  ads  were  deceptive. 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit,  acting  on  Beneficial’s  appeal, 
agreed  that  the  ads  were  deceptive  but 
said  the  FTC  had  exceeded  its  authority 
in  requiring  excision  of  the  phrase. 

“It  is  now  established  beyond  dispute 
that  there  is  no  commercial-speech  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  First  Amendment,”  the 
court  said. 

The  court  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  overturning  a  Virginia 
statute  prohibiting  pharmacists  from  ad¬ 
vertising  prescription-drug  prices.  In 
view  of  that  decision,  the  appeals  court 
said,  the  FTC  can  impose  prior  restraint 
on  “protected  commercial  speech”  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  a  vio¬ 
lation.  Advertisers  still  may  not  engage 
in  speech  designed  to  violate  “an 
otherwise  valid  law.” 

Thus,  although  protected,  commercial 
speech  is  not  protected  absolutely.  The 
appeals  court  sent  the  case  back  to  FTC 
to  determine  whether  it  could  simply  re¬ 
quire  that  the  ad  be  rewritten  rather 
than  that  the  “offending  phrase”  be  to¬ 
tally  excised. 


has  won  Columbia  University’s  1977 
Paul  Tobenkin  Memorial  Award  for  his 
series  of  three  articles  examining  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  membership  policies  of  pri¬ 
vate  clubs  in  Los  Angeles. 

Siegel,  27,  has  been  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  since  February  1976.  Ear¬ 
lier  he  was  the  West  Coast  news  editor 
for  Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  was  staff 
writer  for  brief  periods  at  the  LA  Weekly, 
Washington  Post  and  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

Special  Tobenkin  citations  were 
awarded  to  Robert  L.  King,  political 
editor  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post,  for  a  series  of  articles  on  laws  dis¬ 
criminating  against  adopted  persons;  and 
to  three  reporters  from  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller,  Ray  Caballero, 
Mary  Alice  Davis  and  Michael  Walsh, 
for  a  ten-part  series  on  the  Mexican- 
American  community  in  that  city. 

The  award  to  Siegel  provides  a  cash 
prize  of  $250  and  a  certificate. 

• 

Jury  convicts  papers 
for  naming  judges 

A  Richmond  (Va.)  Circuit  Court  jury 
convicted  (April  30)  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  on  two  counts  of  violating  a 
state  law  that  makes  it  a  crime  to  report 
that  judges  are  under  investigation. 

The  newspapers  were  fined  $2,000  for 
the  violation.  Earlier  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  was  fined  $5(X)  for  violat¬ 
ing  the  law  which  is  designed  to  keep 
secret  the  identities  of  judges  whose 
conduct  is  probed  by  the  state’s  Judicial 
Inquiry  Commission.  The  law  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  on 
March  3  (E&P,  March  12). 

On  April  20,  the  Norfolk  papers  asked 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  free  Virginian 
newspapers  from  punishment  for  pub¬ 
lishing  names  of  state  judges  under  in¬ 
vestigation  (E&P,  April  30). 


Last  year,  the  high  court  found  that  a 
state  prohibition  on  advertising  prescrip¬ 
tion  drug  prices  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
laws  which  restrict  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  are  subject  to  “strict  judicial 
review.”  However,  that  opinion  did  not 
make  clear  the  extent  to  which  the  state 
could  regulate  advertising  beyond  pro¬ 
hibiting  false  or  deceptive  communica¬ 
tions. 

The  Willingboro  decision  goes  one 
step  further  by  prohibiting  the  govem- 


Plan  major  promotion 
blitz  for  new  camera 

The  Polaroid  Corporation  is  planning  a 
major  advertising  campaign  to  promote 
the  introduction  of  its  new  instant  cam¬ 
era — One  Step — in  June. 

The  nation^  introduction  will  include 
more  than  90  network  tv  commercials, 
magazine  ads  in  July  and  August  issues 
of  Time,  Sports  Illustrated  and  People, 
as  well  as  newspaper  ads  in  the  top  50 
metro  markets. 


Access  pamphlet 

A  guide  has  been  prepared  by  the  New 
York  State  Committee  on  Public  Access 
to  Records  for  use  by  reporters  in  obtain¬ 
ing  access  to  records.  For  free  copies 
write  to:  Robert  J.  Freeman,  executive 
director.  Department  of  State,  Committee 
on  Public  Access  to  Records,  162 
Washington  Ave. — 3rd  Floor,  Albany, 
N.Y.  12231. 
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Appeals  court 
hears  sides  in 
copyright  case 

By  Jack  Bames 

The  three  judge  U.S.  Court  Of  Ap¬ 
peals,  convened  on  the  17th  floor  of  the 
Federal  Court  House  in  New  York  City, 
heard  and  reserved  judgement  on  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  Wall 
Street  Transcript,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  copyright  label  can  prevent  a 
newspaper  from  extracting  news  from 
that  source. 

This  case  involves  a  brokerage  firm, 
Wainwright  Securities,  Inc.,  which  is¬ 
sues  its  reports  to  its  900  customers  in¬ 
cluding  most  major  banks,  insurance 
companies,  mutual  funds,  investment 
counsellors  and  pension  funds  in  a 
number  of  countries,  but  excludes  the 
general  public.  The  Transcript  claims 
that  these  Wainwright  reports  contain 
important  news  to  the  investing  public 
and  has  been  carrying  about  275  to  300 
word  news  stories  on  them  in  a  column 
“Wall  Street  Roundup”  about  three 
weeks  after  a  report  containing  about 
7,000  words  was  issued. 

Federal  Judge  Morris  E.  Lasker  of  the 
Southern  District  of  N.Y.  has  issued  a 
“preliminary  injunction"  against  the 
transcript  to  protect  Wainwright's 
“copyrighted  property  and  to  shield  it 
from  the  unmeasurable  consequential 
damage  to  its  brokerage  business,  which 
could  flow  from  making  the  contents  of 
its  research  reports  known  without  cost 
to  its  competitors,  potential  clients  and 
the  public.” 

Richard  Holman,  editor  and  publisher, 
addressed  the  three  judges:  James  L. 
Oakes,  presiding;  Harold  R.  Medina  and 
Jacob  Mishler.  He  said,  “This  case  deals 
with  the  free  flow  of  information  that  is 
of  importance  and  interest  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  the  First  Amendment,  and 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
statute  on  the  books  that  inhibits  the  free 
flow  of  information  when  it  is  truthful 
and  being  recorded  direct  from  the 
source  and  is  newsworthy  and  of  public 
interest.” 

Holman  then  explained  to  the  court 
that  this  is  financial  news,  generated  reg¬ 
ularly  by  hundreds  of  brokerage  firms 
and  “very  often  have  an  impact  on  the 
public  market.”  He  pointed  out  that  this 
is  the  only  broker  that  has  chosen  to 
bring  suit  under  the  copyright  laws. 
Holman  added,  “They  are  claiming  in 
essence  that  the  copyright  law  prevents  a 
newspaper  from  exercising  its  First 
Amendment  right  to  report  news  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  to  the  public  direct  from  the 
source.” 

Judge  Medina  quoted  a  statement  by 
the  lower  court  Judge  Lasker  which 
read,  “.  .  .  the  Transcript  abstracts  suck 
the  marrow  from  the  bone  of  Wain¬ 


wright’ s  work  without  even  the  assertion 
of  any  independent  research  by  the 
Transcript.” 

Judge  Medina  commented,  “Now  that 
is  saying  that  you  took  over  bodily  the 
creative  effort  of  these  people  who  got 
out  their  reports.  What,”  he  asked,  “has 
that  got  to  do  with  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment?” 

“If  that  report  itself  constitutes  news, 
then  in  correct  reporting  of  it,”  Holman 
replied,  “one  is  going  to  report  directly 
on  it  and  report  the  substance  of  what 
someone  is  saying.  There  is  no  other 
proper  way  to  report  the  news. 

“We  are  not  in  competition  with 
Wainwright.  They  are  a  brokerage  firm 
doing  a  brokerage  business.  Neither  we 
nor  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  re¬ 
ports  on  the  same  material  in  the  same 
way  is  competitive. 

“If  you  take  the  position,”  Holman 
continued,  “that  anyone  who  wants  to 
prevent  reporting  on  his  reports  or 
speeches  could  do  so  by  the  copyright 
law,  then  you  would  open  a  vast  new 
area  for  blocking  out  the  press  for  report¬ 
ing  on  all  sorts  of  reports  that  make  their 
way  into  the  press.” 

U.S.  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover  copy¬ 
righted  his  speeches  and  at  one  time  ac¬ 
tually  sued  a  publication  for  infringe¬ 
ment.  Holman  warns  that  this  could  be  a 
new  danger  to  First  Amendment  rights. 

Attorney  for  the  Transcript,  Samuel 
N.  Greenspoon,  bringing  up  another 
point,  told  the  court,  “You  can’t  bring  a 
proceeding  on  an  uncopyrighted  piece  of 
paper  which  has  not  been  filed  with  the 
office.”  He  explained  that  he  meant  all 
of  the  future  reports  which  haven’t  been 
written  as  yet. 

Greenspoon  then  accused  the  lower 
court  of  being  the  “paymaster  of  wrong¬ 
doing,”  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
this  case  “that  Wainwright  is  getting 
confidential  inside  information  and  that 
is  what  they  are  putting  in  these  reports 
which  go  to  a  handful  of  people.” 

“That  may  not  be  so  at  all,”  Judge 
Oakes  quipped. 

Roy  L.  Regozin,  attorney  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  said,  “We  believe  that  the  doctrine 
of  fair  use  is  central  to  the  determination 
of  the  issues  in  this  case.  The  doctrine  of 
fair  use  harmonizes  the  copyright  laws 
and  the  First  Amendment.” 

“Suppose  the  New  York  Times  lifted 
the  information  in  exactly  the  same 
way,”  Judge  Mishler  asked,  “that  the 
defendants  did  here,  and  did  once  or 
twice,  would  that  be  an  infringement?” 

Regozin  replied,  “That  would  be  a 
more  difficult  case,  your  honor,  because 
the  appellants  have  advertised  that  we 
will  give  you  highlights  of  the  brokerage 
reports.” 

“Let  us  say,”  Judge  Mishler  pursued 
the  issue,  “the  N.Y.  Times  financial 
page  said,  ‘Mr.  Wainwright  says — ’  and 
took  paragraphs  out  of  a  single  report,  it 
would  be  a  more  difficult  case?” 

“If  all  they  were  publishing,”  Regozin 


replied,  “was  the  contents  of  the  report, 
with  no  independent  effort,  then  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  they  are  well  on  their 
way  to  running  into  fair  use  problems.” 

Then  Judge  Oakes  inteijected,  “Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  Wall  Street 
Transcript  reported,  or  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported,  Wainwright  comes  out 
with  a  bad  report  on  Eastman  Kodak, 
declares  earnings  down  and  prospects 
poor  for  the  following  quarter,  and  this 
analytical  house — in  other  words,  writes 
it  as  a  news  story  rather  than  as  a  copy¬ 
ing,  but  does  as  in  the  reply  brief,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported,  takes  a  few 
quotes  out,  would  that  present  a  case  for 
injunction?” 

“The  injunction,  I  think,”  Regozin 
answered,  “is  a  secondary  question.  The 
first  question  is  whether  there  is  an 
infringement.” 

Judge  Oakes,  in  a  firm  voice  queried, 
“No.  Is  that  new's  or  is  it  copyright 
information?” 

“.  .  .  If  a  determination  is  made  that 
fair  use  has  been  exceeded,  “Mr.  Rego¬ 
zin  added,  “and  that  use  is  unfair  then 
traditional  equitable  principles  would 
apply  to  determine  the  need  for  injunc¬ 
tion.  And  in  this  case  I  think  the  need  is 
clear.” 

“Just  as  a  practical  matter,”  Judge 
Oakes  observed,  “though  your  clients 
are  mostly  institutional  clients,  I  think 
you  said  900  of  them,  and  certainly  are 
not  going  to  act  on  the  basis  of  some  little 
abstract  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Transcript  several  weeks  after  they  have 
received  the  report  from  you.” 

Regozin  said,  “No,”  but  he  thought 
they  might  react  against  the  Wainwright 
firm. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  various  publishers 
of  financial  predictions,  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  reports  to  want  to  have  them 
kept  secret  from  the  public  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  happened  to  have  made  a 
bad  prediction  or  recommendation.  If 
several  weeks  have  passed  since  a 
recommendation  was  made,  the  entire 
investment  public,  could  become  aware 
of  the  judgements  made  by  the  analysts, 
if  a  report  appeared  in  a  newspaper.  The 
entire  movement  of  the  stock  could  have 
changed. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  published 
lengthy  stories  on  the  Wainwright  re¬ 
ports  in  its  Heard  on  the  Street  column 
and  reportedly  had  received  a  letter  from 
Wainwright. 

Holman  insisted  to  the  court,  “Wain- 
wright’s  opinion  is  the  news  story.  They 
are  using  this  doctrine  or  this  copyright 
to  protect  their  commission  business. 
We  don’t  do  any  commission  business, 
we  don’t  compete  in  any  way. 

“If  this  were  poetry,”  Holman  said, 
“it  would  be  something  else.”  He  said 
that  these  reports  “by  virtue  of  what 
they  are  doing  have  an  impact  that  af¬ 
fects  and  washes  out  over  the  public.” 

Judge  Oakes  stated:  “We  will  reserve 
judgement.” 
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Chapman  says  group 
dailies  are  better  run 


Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  took  sharp  exception 
to  recent  remarks  by  Rep.  Morris  K. 
Udall  (D.-Arizona),  condemning  group 
ownership  of  newspapers  (E&P,  April 
16). 

Chapman  made  his  remarks  at  a  dinner 
(April  28)  sponsored  by  the  School  of 
Communications  at  Brigham  Young 
University. 

“It  is  simply  not  accurate  to  charac¬ 
terize  all  group  ownership  of  newspapers 
as  bad,”  said  Chapman.  “There  are  good 
and  bad  newspapers  that  belong  to 
groups  just  as  there  are  good  and  bad 
newspapers  that  are  privately  owned. 

“To  some  degree.  Congressman  Udall 
is  remembering  the  good  old  days  that 
never  were.  To  be  sure,  a  fair  number  of 
American  communities  a  generation  or 
two  ago  were  blessed  with  the  sort  of 
independent  publishers  he's  talking 
about — fearless  men  and  women,  rooted 
in  their  communities,  who  told  the  truth 
as  they  saw  it  and  fought  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  areas. 

“But  unfortunately,  it's  also  true  that 
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this  was  simply  not  the  dominant  pat¬ 
tern.  Many,  many  newspapers  across 
this  country  were  pervasively  mediocre, 
unprofessional  and  timid.  They  often 
lacked  the  economic  strength — or  will — 
to  resist  the  special  interests  which 
called  the  shots  in  their  communities.” 

Chapman  said  newspapers  groups,  i.e. 
owners  of  two  or  more  newspapers, 
dominated  the  industry  in  their  excel¬ 
lence.  He  said  of  the  74  Pulitzer  prizes 
awarded  in  the  past  eight  years,  61  have 
been  won  by  newspaper  groups.  Eight  of 
the  newspapers  listed  in  Time 
Magazine's  “Ten  Best”  are  owned  by 
groups.  Moreover,  the  ten  newspapers 
which  published  the  most  lines  of  news 
in  1976  are  all  group  owned. 

Chapman  said  the  first  thing  Knight- 
Ridder  did  when  acquiring  a  newspaper 
was  to  devote  more  resources  to  the 
news  department. 

“Our  editors  and  managers  have  a 
commitment  to  good  newspapers  that  is 
overriding,”  Chapman  said. 

Chapman  said  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  was  a  good  example  of  this  com¬ 
mitment. 

“When  Knight-Ridder  acquired  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1970,  it  had  the 
reputation  for  a  one-dimensional,  police 
blotter  approach  to  journalism  which 
caused  the  competition  to  advertise  with 
some  accuracy,  ‘In  Philadelphia,  nearly 
everybody  reads  the  Bulletin.' 

“We  undertook  a  massive  effort  to 
improve  every  facet  of  the  product  and 
four  years  later,  the  Philadelphia 
magazine  was  to  say: 

“  ‘The  transformation  of  the  Inquirer 
...  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.’ 

“The  improvements  have  continued,” 
Chapman  said.  “In  the  past  three  years, 
the  Inquirer  has  won  more  national  jour¬ 
nalism  awards  than  any  other  publication 
in  the  country,  including  three  Pulitzer 
prizes.” 

Citing  another  example.  Chapman  said 
that  since  Knight-Ridder  purchased  the 
Lexington  Herald  and  Leader  in  1973, 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  news  has 
risen  209f,  story  count  was  up  30%,  an 
East  Kentucky  Bureau  was  opened,  cap¬ 
ital  coverage  expanded  and  exclusive 
Washington  coverage  added  as  were 
Parade  magazine,  a  weekly  quarterfold 
TV  section  and  a  Leisure  section. 

“Both  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
are  up  sharply  and  from  our  reader 
standpoint  we  are  producing  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers.” 

“Congressman  Udall  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidering  the  most  important  single  person 
in  newspaper  publishing — the  reader,” 
Chapman  said. 


“The  reader  is  entitled  to  a  well- 
edited,  exciting,  entertaining,  well- 
written  newspaper  filled  with  informa¬ 
tion  essential  to  his  life.  Sometimes,  such 
a  newspaper  is  provided  by  individual 
ownership.  But,  under  individual  owner¬ 
ship,  often  the  editor  and  publisher  were 
selected  more  by  family  position  than  by 
professional  commitments  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.” 

Chapman  said  he  was  a  third  genera¬ 
tion  newspaper  man. 

“The  Columbus  Ledger,  under  my 
dad's  leadership  as  president,  won  a 
Pulitzer  prize  for  a  courageous  and 
dangerous  expose  of  crime  and  corrup¬ 
tion  in  Phenix  City,  Alabama.  I  was 
proud  of  the  family  newspapers,  where  1 
worked  for  eight  years. 

“But  resources  were  limited.  Profes¬ 
sional  training  opportunities  and  staff 
advancement  opportunities  were  less 
than  today  with  those  same  newspapers 
which  are  now  under  Knight-Ridder’ s 
stewardship.” 

Chapman  said  he  left  Columbus  be¬ 
cause  he  aspired  to  higher  professional 
commitment. 

“Today,  many  newspaper  companies 
can  boast  a  new  breed  of  professional 
editors,  managers,  sales  and  marketing 
executives,  circulators  and  financial 
executives,”  Chapman  said.  “Most  are 
imbued  with  a  love  of  newspapers  as  an 
instrument  of  truth,  democracy  and  free¬ 
dom.” 

Chapman  said  there  were  many  out¬ 
standing  individually  owned  newspapers 
such  as  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle  and  the 
Hartford  Courant.  But  he  added,  there 
were  many  individually-owned  news¬ 
papers  which  were  a  disgrace  to  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism. 

“There  are  also  many  newspaper 
groups  that  share  Knight-Ridder’ s  com¬ 
mitment  to  quality  newspapers,”  Chap¬ 
man  said.  “But,  there  are  in  total  171 
different  newspaper  groups  in  America 
and  there  are  a  number  among  that 
group,  both  public  and  private,  that  lack 
a  strong  commitment  to  excellence. 

“But  it  is  a  grave  error  to  say  that 
because  some  group  newspapers  do  not 
practice  the  highest  principles  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  all  group  newspapering  is 
bad.  Indeed,  at  Knight-Ridder,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  resources  inherent  in  group 
ownership  allow  us  to  produce  better 
newspapers  than  would  be  possible  if 
each  was  individually  owned.” 


New  classified  high 

Washington  Post  set  a  new  record  in 
weekend  classified  advertising  linage  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  April  17. 

The  Friday  through  Sunday  linage  to¬ 
taled  385,481  lines,  surpassing  the  previ¬ 
ous  weekend  high  of  374,418  lines  set 
during  the  week  ending  March  27. 
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Carla’s  clips 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Who  should  we  run  into  marveling  at 
the  beauty  of  the  Redwoods  in  Muir 
Woods,  but  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  wandered 
off  the  nature  trail  alone,  later  rejoining 
his  wife  Thelma.  It  was  “Kirk’s”  first 
respite  from  the  convention.  To  take  the 
bus  tour,  with  mostly  publisher's  wives, 
he  had  to  miss  the  AN  PA  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Kirk  and  Thelma  went  on  to  Hawaii 
where  Kirk  was  on  the  program. 

3|c  9|c 

Frank  Barlow  and  John  L.  Barrons, 
both  of  Westminster  Press  Ltd.  in  Lon¬ 
don,  who  run  12  dailies  and  70  weeklies, 
were  trying  to  keep  up  contacts.  They 
want  to  do  another  publisher  exchange. 
They  sent  Hew-  Stevenson,  publisher  of 
the  Bradford  Telegraph  and  Argus  over 
here,  and  Buddy  Hayden,  publisher  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman,  went  to  En¬ 
gland.  Westminster  is  the  “Gannett  of 
England.” 

*  *  ♦ 

William  F.  Sykes,  general  manager  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  and  his 
wife  Mary,  said  they  enjoyed  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  speech  very  much.  “1  like  his 
philosophy  on  newspapers  and  his  inci¬ 
sive  reporting.”  Mrs.  Sykes  said. 

*  ♦  * 

Joe  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  ANPA  president, 
wastes  no  time,  cramming  in  his  thinking 
and  tallying  at  odd  moments.  “While  1 
was  taking  a  shower  this  evening,”  he 
remarked  in  opening  up  the  ANPA  ban¬ 
quet  program,  “I  counted  up  that  direc¬ 
tors  contribute  25  days  a  year  at  their 
own  expense.”  It’s  a  shame,  he  said,  to 
lose  the  services  of  such  ANPA  directors 
as  Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
John  Cowles,  Minneapolis  SUtr  and 
Tribune,  Ed  Lehman,  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Times-Call,  and  Rollan  D.  Melton,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Speidel  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

About  50  publishers  and  wives  cruised 
into  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  looked  at 
Alcatraz  and  ate  fresh-water  Salmon  at 
the  Cove  on  Angel  Island — all  this 
compliments  of  Ontario  Paper  Co.  From 
10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Monday  an  orchestra 
played.  Red-faced,  Peter  Gamage,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  cruised, 
while  his  wife  Ginny  attended  meetings. 
Seven  years  ago  Jake  the  Snake  beat  the 
couple  in  a  sailing  race  in  the  Bay.  Mrs. 
Gamage  said  she  particularly  liked  the 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick  speech  on  world 
press.  “I  played  and  she  went  to  the 
meetings,”  said  Gamage.  Mrs.  Gamage 
was  concerned  with  press  freedom,  say¬ 
ing,  “The  newspapers  in  this  country  are 
going  to  have  to  keep  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  developing  (African)  coun¬ 
tries  and  I  think  that  is  damned  impor¬ 
tant.”  They’ve  got  a  daughter  Ginger 
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who  is  getting  out  of  Bennington  College 
soon  and  who  does  freelance  photog¬ 
raphy  for  the  Vermont  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Burke,  manager/training  ser¬ 
vices  for  ANPA,  Reston,  Va.,  who 
joined  ANPA  February  1  and  coordi¬ 
nates  newspaper  readership  projects, 
used  to  run  the  Pentagon  press  office  and 
was  asked  for  comparisons  in  his  jobs  at 
his  first  ANPA  Convention.  He  also  was 
the  last  chief  of  information  of  the  U.S. 
military  command  in  Vietnam  which  de¬ 
parted  in  1973.  Burke  is  observing 
and  visiting  with  the  25  paticipants  at 
the  Chicago.  ANPA  management  work¬ 
shops  May  9-13  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  “When  you  have  labor  prob¬ 
lems  they  very  often  start  with  a  man¬ 
ager  who  means  well,  but  who  makes  • 
mistakes.” 

*  *  ^ 

He  just  loves  Louisville! 

“It’s  very  flattering  to  be  asked  to  be 
ambassador  to  France,”  Barry  Bingham 
Sr.,  told  Clips.  But  why  didn’t  he  do  it? 
“I  had  to  say  I  would  be  unavailable,” 
he  said  he  told  the  Carter  administration. 
The  71-year-old  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky .)  Courier-Journal  said 
by  phone  that  he  and  wife  Mary  Bingham 
talked  it  over.  “She  agreed  with  me  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  undertake  being 
ambassador.”  When  we  pressed  further, 
Bingham  said:  “Listen,  I’d  rather  live  in 
Louisville  than  France  or  anywhere 
else!”  Barry  and  Mary  spent  a  year  in 
France  in  1949-50  when  Barry  was  the 
chief  of  the  Marshall  Plan  there.  He  can 
be  reached  at  the  paper  a  lot  of  the  time, 
but  his  son  Barry  Jr.  really  has  taken  the 
reins.  And  father  likes  to  play  tennis  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week,  “I  also  go  out  and 
look  at  other  people’s  horses  race,  and  I 
go  ‘beagling’  every  weekend  with  Mary, 
the  children  or  any  of  the  seven  grand¬ 
children.  The  Beagles  chase  rabbits,  and 
we  chase  the  hounds.”  Bingham  just 
read  in  several  days,  four  novels  by  Lady 
Pamela  Hansford  Johnson,  the  wife  of 
novelist  C.  P.  Snow.  He  had  to  introduce 
Lady  Pam  before  she  spoke  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville.  Mary  and  Barry  go 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Inter  Press  Institute  in 
Oslo  the  first  week  of  June.  “Norway 
should  be  nice  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
We’ll  go  up  into  the  fiords  (the  little  in¬ 
lets  of  the  sea)  and  it’ll  be  very  pictur¬ 
esque.  Later  I’m  going  to  Cape  Cod  with 
Mary.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  Loeb’s  fellow  New  Hampshire 
publishers  got  one  over  him  recently  in 
rallying  to  get  the  casino  gambling  mea¬ 
sure  defeated.  “We’re  pleased.  We 
didn’t  want  the  element  of  crime  coming 
in,”  Mrs.  Barbara  Pouliot  was  telling 
publisher  wives  seated  around  a  coffee 
house  counter.  The  wife  of  Nashua 
(N.H.)  Telegraph  publisher  J.  Herman 


Pouliot,  she  was  saying  that  Governor 
Thompson  of  New  Hampshire  was 
promoting  having  gambling  and  slot 
machines,  and  the  ex-Atty.  Gen.  Warner 
Rudman  and  the  new  Atty.  Gen.  David 
Souter  had  come  out  strongly.  “Most  of 
the  newspaper  people  in  the  state,  except 
William  Loeb  (publisher  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Union  Leader),  who  Mrs.  Pouliot 
said  “usually  dictates  to  the  governor 
who  ‘kowtows’,  were  against  it.”  When 
she’s  not  crusading  for  newspaper 
causes,  Barbara  and  her  daughter  Jackie, 
14,  do  a  lot  of  horseback  riding.  Her 
other  daughter  Lisa  is  married  to  Greg 
Blackmore,  who  is  the  district  manager  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the  26,0(X) 
circulation  paper  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  Barbara  also  goes  golfing  and  is 
on  the  YWCA  board. 

♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Joan  Oat,  from  Noank,  Conn., 
was  saying  over  brunch  conversation  she 
raises  Welsh  ponies  and  goes  to  Ireland. 
She’s  the  wife  of  Donald  Oat,  manager 
of  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin.  Joan 
was  quick  to  say  her  son  Thomas  Oat,  24, 
was  one  of  the  Pulitzer  nominees  with  his 
expose  on  flammable  mattresses  in  the 
state’s  prisons.  The  night  editor,  Thomas 
was  tipped  off  in  a  letter  from  a  com¬ 
plaining  prisoner.  Thomas  may  be  a  father 
“any  moment,”  says  Joan,  “and  I  may 
be  a  grandmother  for  the  third  time. 
Another  claim  to  fame  for  me.”  Joan 
says  “it’s  a  lot  of  work”  tending  to  her 
10  ponies.  “We  clean  manure  every 
morning.  The  ponies  aren’t  hard  to  train. 

1  started  with  four  10  years  ago  and  have 
raised  13.” 

i/t  Hi 

Bill  Farr,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
porter  still  in  speaking  demand,  had  a 
run-in  at  a  head  table  with  Cathleen  H. 
Douglas,  Washington,  D.C.,  practicing 
attorney.  Farr  was  introduced  to  Doug¬ 
las  as  “a  reporter  who  in  protecting  his 
sources  spent  46  days  in  the  slammer 
until  your  husband  freed  him.”  She’s  the 
wife  of  the  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  Earlier  in  the  day 
before  the  gathering  of  Women  in  Com¬ 
munications  and  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi  on 
April  13,  Farr  had  been  testifying  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  California 
shield  law,  which  Douglas  calls  “some¬ 
thing  of  a  failure.”  She  says  newsmen 
should  not  rely  on  any  shield  law  be¬ 
cause  they  may  be  interpreted  quite  nar¬ 
rowly. 

Philosophically,  says  Douglas,  she 
would  prefer  to  lean  all  defenses  for 
news  people  ,on  the  First  Amendment 
alone.  It  has  been  intended  “for  the  in¬ 
credible,  the  outrageous,”  she  said.  “If  1 
were  advising  a  newsman  client  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  court  appearance,  I  think  I 
would  suggest  that  you  rely  on  both  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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For  more  information  about  the  service  technicians’  opinions 
mentioned  above,  unite  to  Vice  President,  Consumer  Affairs,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin  Ave.,  Chicago,  IB.  60639. 
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The  qualify  goes  in  before 
the  name  goes  on.® 


That’s  our  answer  to  people  who  say 
that  the  American  Worker  isn’t  as  good  as  he 
used  to  be. 

He’s  good  enough  to  work  at  Zenith. 

And  zenith  is  g(^  enough  to  be 
picked— for  six  consecutive  years— as  the 
color  TV  having  the  highest  quality  and 
needing  the  fewest  repairs. 

And  that’s  not  us  talking.  That’s  the 
opinion  of  independent  TV  service  technicians 
across  the  countiy.  They’re  the  ones  who 
singled  out  Zenith  more  than  any 
other  brand. 

The  American  Worker?  He’s  as  good 
as  they  come. 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


TO  CITY  EDITOR 
— Doug  Frantz  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune  after 
serving  1 8  months  as  an 
assistant  city  editor.  He 
joined  the  Tribune  two 
years  ago  after  receiv¬ 
ing  his  master's  degree 
from  Columbia  Universjtv 
School  of  Journalism.  A 
graduate  of  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  Greencastle,  Ind., 
Frantz'  previous  experi¬ 
ence  includes  three  years 
as  reporter  and  news 
editor  of  the  North  Man¬ 
chester  (Ind.)  News- 
Journal. 


HEADS  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM — Amour  Krupnilc, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
art  director,  has  been 
promoted  to  a  newly 
created  post  of  director  of 
information  systems.  The 
promotion  ties  in  with  the 
paper's  introduction  of 
video  display  terminals  in 
its  newsroom  and  in  other 
departments.  Krupnik  has 
conducted  typography 
and  layout  workshops  for 
newspaper  editors  and 
public  relations  consul¬ 
tants.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  installations. 


LOUISVILLE  PROMO¬ 
TION  — James  D.  Marchal 
has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Couri- 
or-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times.  Jewell  H.  Green¬ 
wood,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director  since  1975, 
has  been  named  assistant 
to  Buchart.  Marchal,  with 
the  newspapers  since 
1956,  has  been  director  of 
display  advertising.  He 
served  as  the  paper's  first 
advertising  ombudsman 
and  director  of  national 
and  regional  advertising. 

Greenwood  has  been  with 
the  newspapers  since 
1941. 

Thomas  C.  Nelson — elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Media  Bureau  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  has  been  manager  of  MBI  Sys¬ 
tems,  the  computer  division  of  The 
Media  Bureau. 

if:  3tc 

Max  Winter,  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald  photographer — won  Best 
of  Show  and  was  named  Iowa  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Year  during  the  annual 
Iowa  Press  Photographers  Association 
meeting.  Runner-up — Larry  May,  also 
of  the  Telegraph  Herald  staff. 


Coming  Soon... 

The  New 

AD-BUILDER 


Space 

Selling 
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David  J.  Neuharth — promoted  from 
managing  editor,  Skagit  Valley  Herald, 
Mount  Vernon,  Wash,  to  editor.  He 
joined  the  paper  last  year  from  the  Grass 
Valley  (Calif.)  Union. 

If  *  * 

Joseph  J.  Domenici — named  assistant 
plant  manager  of  the  Somerset  (N.J.) 
Publishing  Company.  He  joined  the 
company  in  1972  and  became  assistant  to 
the  plant  manager  in  1975. 

4c  «  « 

Richard  G.  Wakefield — named  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
Co.  He  joined  the  company  a  year  ago  as 
manager  of  financial  analysis. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  B.  Howse — appointed  business 
editor  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald, 
succeeding  Jim  Scott,  who  becomes  a 
senior  editorial  writer.  Howse,  a  native 
of  Australia,  joined  the  Calgary  Albertan 
in  1%3  as  a  reporter  and  moved  to  the 
Herald  a  year  later.  Since  1966  he  has 
been  a  free  lance  journalist  employed  by 
Time  Canada  Ltd.  and  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Mount  Royal  College. 

*  if  * 

Bruce  Hotchkiss,  for  six  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily 
Times-Call — named  editor  of  the  Easton 
(Md.)  Daily  Star-Democrat. 


MARKETING  MANAGER 
— Karen  A.  Oppenheim 
has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  manager  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  replacing 
David  H.  Roche,  who  is  en¬ 
tering  an  intensive  orien¬ 
tation  program  at  the 
News'  north  plant.  Oppen¬ 
heim  previously  served  as 
News  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  manager. 
She  joined  the  News  in 
1972  as  a  copywriter  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  where  she  held  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  posts,  including 
promotion  copy  manager 
and  special  events  coor¬ 
dinator. 


Ted  Ward,  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post  for  the  past  13  years — joined 
the  financial  public  relations  staff  of 
Hank  Meyer  Associates,  Miami.  Ward,  a 
native  of  Alabama,  left  the  Post  recently 
to  return  to  Miami  where  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Miami  Herald  in  the 
1940s.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  New 
York  Financial  Writers  Association. 

«  «  * 

Mike  Kalla y — named  business  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Times.  Kallay  is  cur¬ 
rently  corporate  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  at  National  Industries  Inc.,  a 

Louisville  based  conglomerate.  He 

worked  for  The  Times  from  1%5  to  1971 
in  reporting  and  editing  positions.  He 
succeeds  Don  Houghton,  current  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  who  is  returning  to  news¬ 
paper  work  in  his  native  New  England. 

*  4c  4c 

Tim  Elliott — ^joined  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Post-Journal  as  a  night  photo¬ 
grapher.  He  is  a  1977  State  University  of 
New  York,  Fredonia,  graduate. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  B.  Booth,  former  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
News — to  marketing  director  of  the  Col- 
•rmbus  (Ind.)  Republic. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


MOVES  TO  WEST 
COAST  — Richard  J.  Trent 
has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer.  He  moved 
from  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post's  sales 
development  and  training 
department  and  succeeds 
Thomas  R.  Gormley,  who 
left  the  P-l  to  join  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post.  Trent  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  speaker  at  the 
American  Press  Institute 
and  at  newspaper  semi¬ 
nars. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR— 
Donald  Kirk  Coe  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
with  responsibility  for  the 
editorial  page.  Coe  has 
been  with  the  newspaper 
as  an  editorial  writer  since 
October,  1975.  He  has 
held  editorial  positions 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily 
Gazette.  He  also  spent 
three  years  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Carnegie  Tech 
University. 


NAMED  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR  —  William  A. 
Roosa,  a  10-year  veteran 
in  the  Kingston  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Freeman  advertising 
department,  has  been 
named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  Sher¬ 
wood  F.  Lasher,  who  re¬ 
tired  recently  after  15 
years'  service.  Succeeding 
Roosa  as  retail  advertising 
manager  is  Joan  M.  Con¬ 
way,  who  has  been  with 
the  Freeman  since  1969. 


TO  GENERAL  MANAGER 
— Alan  R.  Harrison  has 
been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Murfrees¬ 
boro  (Tenn.)  Daily  News 
Journal.  He  moves  from 
the  Bakersfield  Californi¬ 
an,  where  he  served  as 
general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  four  years  and  was 
recently  named  classified 
manager.  Earlier  he  was 
assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Camarillo 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 


Reed  B.  Byrum,  features  editor,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  since  1975 — to 
newly-created  position,  special  projects 
director.  James  L.  Wilson,  director  of 
photography/art  department  since 
1975 — to  new  title  of  director  of  features 
and  graphics,  responsible  for  features 
and  photo/art  departments. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Alistair  Cooke,  British  journalist- 
broadcaster — presented  Yale  University 
award  in  New  Haven  in  recognition  of 
his  reports  on  American  life. 

Hfi  * 

Nancy  S.  Watters,  press  aide  to  Con¬ 
necticut  Gov.  Ella  T.  Grasso  since 
1975 — promoted  to  executive  secretary 
to  governor. 

]|c  3|e  ]|e 

Glenn  Vaughn,  Jr. — elected  president 
of  the  R.  W.  Page  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
Enquirer.  Vaughn,  who  also  is  general 
manager,  is  a  former  editor  of  the  En¬ 
quirer.  At  the  same  time  Lamar  Tidwell, 
Ledger  and  Enquirer  controller,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 

*  *  * 

Robert  McClellan,  editorial  writer, 
and  Ann  Haggerty,  close-up  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News — elected 
president  and  vicepresident,  re¬ 
spectively,  Valley  Press  Club. 


Edward  W.  Satkowski,  Hartford 
Courant — to  board  of  directors.  North¬ 
ern  Connecticut  Division,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Credit  Management. 

♦  *  * 

Albert  L.  Santaniello,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers,  marking  his  47th  year  with 
the  organization — honored  at  annual 
dinner  of  Springfield  Newspapers  25 
Year  Club. 

«  «  3tc 

Ron  Georgeff,  former  medical  writer, 
defunct  Hartford  Times — named  director 
of  external  affairs,  Easter  Seal  Society  of 
Connecticut. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Phaneuf,  reporter,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News — winner  of  Preser¬ 
vation  Award  from  Springfield  Historical 
Commission  “for  continual  efforts  in 
promoting  interest  in  history  and  preser¬ 
vation  in  the  Pioneer  Valley.” 

*  *  * 

Eric  Sevareid,  CBS — recipient  of  first 
Paul  K.  Niven  Jr.  memorial  prize  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

*  *  * 

John  Slocum,  formerly  on  news  staff, 
defunct  Hartford  Times — named  editor. 
Golden  Times  tabloid  newspaper  by  and 
for  senior  citizens,  published  twice 
monthly  in  Winsted,  Conn. 


Clarke  J.  Stallworth — named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Thomas  E.  Baily — 
named  city  editor.  Stallworth  became 
city  editor  of  the  News  in  1967,  and 
Bailey  worked  for  the  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star  before  joining  the  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Julian  Sloan,  director  of  media  rela¬ 
tions  and  research  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies — joins 
the  Traffic  Audit  Bureau,  Inc.  May  16  as 
assistant  managing  director. 

*  *  * 

Pam  Brungek,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  and  Beacon — 
joined  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  as 
editor  of  Scene  section.  She  has  also 
been  a  reporter  and  editor  on  the  Seattle 
Post- Intelligencer. 
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Newspaper  fleet  manager  salesmen  not  owning  up  to  accidents, 

failing  to  fill  out  accident  reports  and 

er\AolrO  /\llt  f\W\  leaving  the  cars  messed  up  wUH  news- 

^#11  1 1  Idll  ICll  papers  and  half-eaten  sandwiches. 

■  Also  on  the  program  was  International 

By  John  Consoli  *'ons  as  heavy  duty  battery,  heavy  duty  Circulation  Managers  Association  presi- 

power  breaks,  heavy  duty  radiator,  dent  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  circu- 
heavy  duty  front  and  rear  shocks,  heavy  lation  manager  Joe  Forsee  and  News- 

Newspapers  spending  considerable  duty  rear  springs,  front  stabilizer  and  61  paper  Advertising  Bureau  executive 

amounts  of  money  converting  to  offset  AMP  alternator.  vicepresident  Leo  Bogart, 

and  installing  computerized  newsrooms  “That  is  only  $185  worth  of  options  Forsee  gave  an  update  on  the  ICMA’s 

are  overlooking  one  important  point —  and  with  proper  chassis  and  body  selec-  involvement  in  the  Newspaper  Reader- 

the  resulting  product,  no  matter  how  tion,  this  combination  should  give  a  daily  ship  Council  and  told  circulators:  “to 
high  in  quality,  cannot  be  distributed  if  newspaper  with  one  driver  per  truck  continue  to  be  economically  viable,  a 
the  delivery  trucks  break  down.  operation  a  good  eight  years  of  service  or  newspaper  must  fill  a  need —  give  a  ben- 

Speaking  at  a  session  of  the  Inter-State  more,”  he  said.  efit  to  the  reader.  When  a  person  per- 

Circulation  Managers  Association  in  “We  use  a  similar  combination  for  5  to  ceives  the  benefit  he  receives  from  the 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  Pat  Mulrooney,  6  years  and  we  have  a  morning,  after-  newspaper  is  worth  more  than  the  price 
fleet  manager  for  Philadelphia  News-  noon  and  Sunday  operation,  as  many  as  he  pays  for  it,  he  will  continue  to  buy  it.” 

papers,  Inc.,  made  some  statements  six  drivers  per  vehicle  and,  in  many  Forsee  said  newspapers,  in  the  past, 

aimed  at  waking  newspaper  manage-  cases,  20  hours  a  day  of  vehicle  use.”  have  not  “tooted  their  own  horns” 
ment  up.  At  the  Philadelphia  Newspapers  {In-  enough.  He  said  newspapers  must  be 

“An  interesting  fact  about  news-  qw/rer,  ^Vews),  Mulrooney  is  in  charge  of  playing  up  the  benefits  they  offer  read- 
papers,”  Mulrooney  said,  “is  that  we  maintaining  a  total  of  380  vehicles  that  ers,  through  house-ads,  radio  and  televi- 
will  go  out  of  our  way  to  secure  the  best  average  a  total  of  17,000  miles  daily  and  sion  promotion.  “The  daily  newspaper  is 
newsprint,  press  and  production  equip-  consume  3,200  gallons  of  fuel  each  day.  a  contemporary  textbook,”  he  said.  “It 
ment  for  our  needs.  We  want  dependable  Of  that  total,  158  are  step  vans  (used  for  is  up  to  the  circulation  department  to 
machinery  that  will  assure  us  of  both  a  newspaper  delivery)  and  109  are  cars  promote  that.” 

timely  and  high  quality  product.  Now,  used  by  the  advertising  and  editorial  Bogart  said  fund  raising  for  the  News- 

when  that  first  bundle  of  newspapers  that  staff.  In  all,  the  vehicles  are  driven  a  paper  Readership  Council’s  three  year 
we  are  so  proud  of  comes  down  the  belt,  total  of  6‘/i  million  miles  each  year.  program  aimed  at  bolstering  circulation 
we  very  often  put  it  on  an  over-aged,  Mulrooney  touched  on  maintenance  is  still  underway, 
under-specified  vehicle.  costs.  “I’ve  talked  to  many  fleet  people  Then  he  touched  on  the  advantages  of 

“In  many  cases  this  vehicle  is  as  much  that  all  have  the  same  tale  of  woe.  In  newspapers  running  institutional  ads  in 
an  eyesore  as  it  is  a  dollar  consumer  or  their  operations,  maintenance  costs  are  newspapers.  “There  are  really  very  few 
safety  hazard,”  Mulrooney  said.  “From  considered  overhead,  or  costs  not  at-  peopleinthiscountrywhoarenotnews- 
this  point  on,  we  expect  a  driver  to  make  tributable  to  the  production  of  a  news-  paper  readers,”  he  said.  “During  the 
a  quick  and  efficient  delivery  of  our  paper.  course  of  a  week,  9  out  of  10  people  will 

product  and  again,  we  haven’t  given  him  “As  newspapers  we  go  further  yet,  read  or  look  through  at  least  one  news- 
a  hell  of  a  lot  to  work  with.”  when  we  editorialize  about  the  evils  of  paper.”  This  gives  newspapers  a  chance 

The  most  common  pitfall,  Mulrooney  trucking,  claiming  trucks  ruin  our  roads,  to  reach  the  single  copy  reader  with  their 
said,  “is  trying  to  save  a  couple  of  they  don’t  pay  their  share  of  road  tax,  message,  he  said, 
hundred  dollars  on  the  purchase  (of  a  and  that  more  of  the  highway  trust  fund  Also,  Bogart  said,  it  is  as  important  to 
truck  or  van)  and  then  replacing  the  ve-  should  go  for  mass  transportation  rather  keep  existing  readers  as  it  is  to  get  new 
hide  in  three  or  four  years.”  than  interstate  highway  systems.  ones.  “No  matter  how  confident  we  are 

Mulrooney  said  a  delivery  truck  or  van  “Consider,  if  you  will,  what  your  cir-  of  a  customer,  anything  we  can  do  to 
should  last  a  large,  metro  newspaper  culation  figures  would  be  if  you  had  to  reinforce  his  loyalty  is  good.” 
with  a  broad  circulation  about  five  or  six  rely  on  trolleys  and  buses  to  distribute  Bogart  said  that  the  Readership  Coun¬ 
years  and  a  smaller  newspaper  up  to  your  newspapers,  or  if  your  fleet  was  so  cil  is  currently  studying  the  possibility  of 
eight  years  or  even  more.  poorly  maintained  that  it  would  no  longer  preparing  promotional  tv  and  radio  spots 

The  key,  he  said,  is  letting  someone  operate,”  he  said.  to  go  along  with  print  ads  touting  the 

who  is  familiar  with  trucks  and  the  options  “I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  do  our  benefits  of  newspapers.  The  Council  is 

available  help  in  making  the  purchase,  maintenance  in  the  shop  as  opposed  to  also  evaluating  the  possibility  of  doing  a 
“Unfortunately  most  automotive  dealer-  the  shoulder  of  a  road  in  Podunk,  movie  or  series  of  movies  on  the  values 
ships  do  not  have  qualified  truck  men  Pennsylvania,”  Mulrooney  said.  “In  of  newspapers. 

that  can  anticipate  your  needs  and  pro-  order  to  reduce  these  roadcalls,  we  During  a  series  of  seminars  broken  out 
vide  the  proper  guidance  in  the  selection  schedule  preventive  maintenance  inspec-  according  to  newspaper  circulation,  a 
of  a  vehicle,”  Mulrooney  said.  “I  don’t  tions.”  hot  topic  in  the  over  75,000  group  was 

mean  to  say  there  are  no  qualified  men  in  Mulrooney’s  staff  of  some  35  mainte-  Total  Market  Coverage.  Only  a  few  of 
dealerships,  but  I  will  say  there  are  damn  nance  people  complete  “in  excess  of’  25  the  some  30  circulation  managers  in  the 
few.  Many  truck  salesmen  hold  their  ti-  preventive  maintenance  inspections  and  session  said  they  were  into  TMC.  Many 
ties  because  they  sell  the  pick-up  trucks,  repairs  each  week  but  in  his  words  “we  expressed  concern  about  the  growing 
window  vans  and  possibly  a  dump  truck  still  have  the  problem  of  getting  the  right  competition  in  suburban  areas  from 
for  the  town  maintenance  department.”  truck  in  the  shop  on  the  right  day.”  shoppers. 

Mulrooney  suggests  those  papers  that  Joseph  Chandler,  assistant  transporta-  It  was  pointed  out  that  when  K  mart 
are  too  small  to  warrant  hiring  a  fleet  tion  manager  for  the  Philadelphia  News-  opens  its  clusters  of  stores  on  the  fringes 
manager  contact  a  truck  body  salesman  papers,  criticized  reporters  and  salesmen  of  metro  markets,  the  chain  wants  dis- 
from  a  company  that  manufactures  step  for  abusing  the  company  cars.  tribution  within  a  20  mile  radius  of  the 

vans  to  get  professional  advice  when  “Unfortunately,  their  editorial  exper-  city.  Most  metro  papers  don’t  go  out  that 
looking  to  purchase  a  delivery  truck.  tise  and  salesmanship  has  not  shown  far  and  thus,  the  chain  is  looking  to 

He  also  suggests  including  such  op-  through  in  their  care  for  cars,”  Chandler  shoppers. 
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Former  retailers  create 
hardware  ad  art  service 


By  John  Consoli 

A  new  advertising  and  marketing  ser¬ 
vice  recently  made  available  by  two 
former  retail  executives  exclusively  to 
smaller  building  materials  and  home  im¬ 
provement  center  operations,  could  re¬ 
sult  in  the  growth  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  around  the  country  among  this  retail 
segment. 

The  major  portion  of  the  service  is  a  50 
page  book  containing  camera  ready, 
modular  arranged,  full  page  ads  that  can 
be  used  in  making  up  newspaper  inserts 
or  be  run  as  ROP  ads. 

Ail  the  merchandise  is  selected, 
artwork  included,  copy  written,  prices 
for  each  item  suggested  and  it  is  all  layed 
out  on  an  assortment  of  pages  by  cate¬ 
gory.  The  book  also  contains  six  insert 
covers  and  assorted  replacement  mer¬ 
chandise  in  each  category.  In  all,  the 
book  contains  500  items  in  700  inter¬ 
changeable  boxes. 

In  short,  it  is  a  complete  marketing  and 
advertising  program  that  will  enable 
home  centers,  who  do  not  normally  run 
inserts  or  that  much  newspaper  ROP  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds,  to  compete  more  ef¬ 


fectively  with  the  large  chains  like  Chan¬ 
nel,  Rickel,  Wickes  and  others  that  have 
multi-million  dollar  ad  budgets. 

The  cost  of  the  book  is  $80  each,  but 
can  only  be  obtained  by  stores  serviced 
by  distributors  who  are  members  of  As¬ 
sociated  Building  Materials,  Inc.  ABM  is 
a  trade  association  containing  more  than 
50  distributor  members,  who  service 
stores  in  nearly  all  of  the  fifty  states. 

The  book  was  prepared  by  Max  Bier- 
man  and  George  Skambas.  Bierman  is  a 
former  vicepresident  of  sales  promotion 
for  Atlantic  Stores  and  Skambas  is  a 
former  vicepresident  of  advertising  for 
Arlans  and  Zodys.  Skambas  also  served 
as  ad  director  of  Transcript  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

“The  goal  is  to  provide  smaller  build¬ 
ing  materials  dealers,  the  mom  and  pop 
operations,  in  all  markets  around  the 
country,  with  an  opportunity  to  do  their 
own  inserts,”  said  Bierman.  “The  little 
dealer  doesn’t  know  how  to  put  inserts 
together  and  if  he  does,  he  is  unable  to  do 
it  cheaply.  The  money  saved  on  prepara¬ 
tion  can  be  used  toward  running  the  ad.” 

Bierman  said  manufacturers  “don’t 


Sample  page  of  art 


really  know  what  the  dealers  need  to 
make  up  ads,  so  they  often  give  them  too 
much  material  instead  of  the  right  mate¬ 
rial.  This  leads  to  confusion,  dealers  get 
overwhelmed  and  cast  it  aside. 

“Most  manufacturers  don’t  have  the 
right  kind  of  art  or  copy  to  enable  the 
small  dealer  to  put  together  his  own 
ads,”  Bierman  said,  “and  mat  services 
like  Stamps  or  Metro  try  to  broadly 
cover  alot  of  ground  rather  than  com- 
{Continued  on  page  25) 


Fw  the  &cts  <m  risilig  insurance  rates, 
call  State  I^um. 


Auto  insurance  rates  are  going  up  across  the  country. 
The  reasons  are  complex.  For  more  information, 
call  or  write  State  Farm  and  ask  for  our  Insurance 
Backgrounder  on  “Why  Insurance  Rates 
Are  Going  Gp.” 

We  have  Insurance  Backgrounders 
on  many  insurance-related  topics  in 
the  news.  Once  you’re  on  our 
mailing  list,  we’ll  send  new 
ones  to  you  regularly.  For 
this  free  service,  call  us  at 
309-662-2625  or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 
Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Sunday  paper  uses  combo 


of  broadsheet  and  tab 


A  Sunday  newspaper  must  be  doing 
something  right  if  it  posts  an  advertising 
gain  of  more  than  23,000  inches  in  a 
two-month  period. 

The  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald 
has  done  just  that  during  March  and 
April,  and  it  is  doing  something  different. 

Beginning  March  6,  the  News-Herald 
published  a  completely  revamped  and 
different  Sunday  edition. 

Encouraged  by  reader  and  advertiser 
acceptance  of  an  all-tabloid  Saturday 
edition  introduced  in  April  of  1976  (E&P, 
Nov.  20,  1976)  general  manager  Dudley 
B.  Thomas  began  exploring  with  editor 
James  K.  Collins  the  possibility  of  incor¬ 
porating  the  tabloid  concept  into  the 
traditional  all-broadcast  Sunday  News- 
Herald — and  at  the  same  time  giving  it 
the  tabloid  “look.” 

The  paper  is  broadsheet  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Harry  R.  Horvitz,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Horvitz  Newspaper,  and 
Thomas  flew  to  Long  Island  to  explore 
tabloid  concepts  with  Newsday  publisher 
William  Attwood.  Encouraged  that  a 
combination  of  tabloid  and  broadsheet 
sections  could  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
Sunday  approach,  Thomas  set  out  to 
produce  a  prototype  edition. 

Readers  and  advertisers  who  were 
shown  the  prototype  liked  it  and  Horvitz 
gave  the  project  his  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  result  is  a  totally  new  concept  in 
newspaper  packaging. 

The  paper  derives  its  “look”  from  the 
outside  main  news  section,  which  is  tab¬ 
loid  in  format  and  runs  to  64  or  more 
pages. 

In  addition  to  a  new  Sunday  masthead, 
it  always  features  a  process  color  picture 
on  Page  1  that  relates  to  a  feature  story 
inside,  as  well  as  two  or  three  smaller 
black  and  white  pictures, boxed  for 
graphic  effect,  with  refer  lines  to  inside 
stories. 

Page  2  is  a  full  page  ad,  and  then  Pages 
3  through  1 1  are  cleared  for  breaking 
news  and  features,  both  local  and  wire. 

In  the  back  of  the  main  news  tabloid 
are  four  editorial  and  op-ed  pages  and  the 
business  pages. 

This  section  goes  to  press  at  11:30 
p.m.  Saturday  night  and  the  other  four 
sections  are  printed  as  a  single  press  run 
at  2  a.m.  and  are  inserted  into  the  main 
news  tabloid. 

The  remaining  four  sections  are,  in  or¬ 
der,  People  Today,  which  is  broadsheet 
and  always  has  process  color.  Sports, 
which  is  tabloid  with  spot  color. 
Kaleidoscope  (travel  and  entertainment) 
which  is  broadsheet  with  process  color, 
24 


TABLOID  "LOOK"  of  the  Willoughby  (O.)  News-Herald  is  a  result  of  the 
elements  shown  here.  At  left  is  the  main  news  section  in  tabloid  format,  which 
serves  as  the  outside  wrapper  and  gives  the  paper  its  appearance.  Then  come 
the  People  Today  section  (broadsheet).  Sports  (tabloid).  Kaleidoscope  (broad¬ 
sheet),  Classified  Ad  Marketplace  (tabloid)  and  color  comics  (tabloid).  In  the 
center  are  Family  Weekly  and  TV  Channels. 
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and  classified  advertising,  which  is  tab¬ 
loid. 

The  two  inside  tabs  are  solid  sports 
and  classified  and  have  generated  much 
favorable  comment. 

“Readers  have  told  us  they  like  the 
idea  of  reading  a  tabloid-size  paper,” 
Thomas  said.  “Much  of  the  comment  we 
received  following  the  Saturday  experi¬ 
ment  was,  ‘Why  don’t  you  do  this  every 
day?’  ” 

The  combination  of  three  tab  sections 
and  two  broadsheet  sections  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  two  reasons,  Thomas  said.  The 
paper  could  be  taken  apart  so  it  could  be 
read  by  various  members  of  the  family  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  accompanied  ads 
that  are  larger  than  tabloid  size. 

In  addition  to  the  linage  gain  in  adver¬ 
tising,  Sunday  subscriptions  are  up  by 
500. 

At  the  same  time,  the  News- Herald 
dropped  the  broadsheet  color  comics  it 
was  purchasing  out-of-state  and  began 
printing  its  own  color  comics  in  tabloid 
format. 

By  selling  advertising  in  the  comics, 
the  section  has  become  a  money-maker 
instead  of  an  expense  item.  The  comics 
have,  in  fact,  grown  from  16  to  24  pages 
and  feature  25  different  comics — more 
than  most  metropolitan  Sunday  papers. 

The  comics  are  pre-printed  and  in¬ 
serted  with  “TV  Channels,”  the 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW— Will¬ 
oughby  (O.)  News-Herald  Editor 
James  K.  Collins  (left)  holds  the  news¬ 
paper's  Sunday  edition  as  it  looked 
when  it  was  broadsheet.  General 
manager  Dudley  B.  Thomas  displays 
the  new  Sunday  tabloid  look. 


News-Herald’s  own  locally  produced 
32-page  tv  book.  Family  Weekly  and  any 
preprint  advertising  sections  and  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  carriers  on  Friday. 

“Enlightened  ownership  combined 
with  an  innovative  and  aggressive  staff 
have  enabled  the  News-Herald  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  most  competitive 
marketplace,”  Thomas  said. 

“It  was  the  acceptance  of  the  pro¬ 
totype  that  told  us  we  were  really  on  the 
right  track,”  Collins  said. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 


Hardware  store  art 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

pletely  focusing  in  on  one  segment.” 

“Newspaper  reps  could  take  this 
book,  pull  ads  out  and  send  them  directly 
to  the  newspapers,”  said  Skambas. 

Bierman,  using  his  past  experience  in 
merchandising,  selected  all  the  items  that 
went  into  the  ads,  while  Skambas  han¬ 
dled  the  layout  and  designing  of  the  ads. 
In  effect,  the  service  offers  a  complete 
merchandising  program  that  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  put  together  by  a  merchandise 
manager  and  ad  director  of  a  major 
chain. 

Why  the  home  improvement  field, 
rather  than  some  other  area  of  retail? 
“The  home  improvement  market  is 
growing  rapidly  and  will  continue  to 
grow,”  Bierman  said.  Severe  winters 
around  the  country  and  President  Car¬ 
ter’s  new  energy  conservation  plan  with 
bonuses  paid  to  those  who  make  efforts 
to  conserve,  will  motivate  people  to  go 
out  and  purchase  things  such  as  insula¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

Convenience  is  the  key  to  the  new 
book.  Everything  is  completed  for  the 
dealer,  although  he  can  alter  the  ads  if  he 


Combo 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Several  weeks  of  preparation  went 
into  producing  the  prototype,  according 
to  Collins. 

Managing  editor  Robert  L.  Murphy 
headed  the  team  that  designed  the  pro¬ 
totype,  with  many  hours  of  input  from 
news  editor  Steve  Lyttle,  Sunday  editor 
Lee  Gordon,  sports  editor  Ted  Diadiun, 
people  today  editor  Hannah  Schellin, 
advertising  director  Gary  Dietz  and  vir¬ 
tually  every  member  of  the  staff. 

“Our  philosophy  is  to  involve  as  many 
people  as  possible  in  our  think-tank  pro¬ 
cess,”  Collins  said.  “We  considered  this 
to  be  a  bold  step,  and  it  required  the  help 
of  a  lot  of  people. 

“Various  approaches  to  the  prototype 
were  solicited  and  department  heads 
were  asked  to  submit  their  own  ideas 
before  a  final  format  was  adopted. 

“As  a  newspaper  marketplace.  Lake 
County,  Ohio,  is  in  the  particularly 
unique  position  of  affording  its  residents  a 
choice  among  four  daily  and  three  Sun¬ 
day  papers,”  Thomas  said. 

“The  county,  nestled  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  is  25  miles  east  of  Cleveland. 
In  addition  to  the  metro  offerings  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Lake  Countians  can  subscribe 
to  the  Painesville  Telegraph  or  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  News-Herald.” 

With  29,000  daily  and  more  than 
30,000  Sunday  readers,  the  News-Herald 
has  taken  the  lead  over  its  competitors, 
and  is  now  the  No.  1  paper  in  the  county. 


wants  and  is  free  to  substitute  prices. 
Each  page  has  a  full  page  tabloid  sized 
ad  and  modular  replacement  items  on  it. 

Each  page  is  devoted  to  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  home  center  categories — paneling, 
plumbing,  heating,  electrical,  power 
tools,  locks  and  others. 

Bierman  and  Skambas  are  considering 
putting  out  a  fall  supplement. 

Home  center  distributors  are  sold  on 
the  concept  enough  that  they  are  holding 
special  seminars  around  the  country  to 


introduce  the  book  to  dealers. 

In  addition  to  making  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  book  available,  Bierman  &  Skambas 
are  also  offering  to  have  inserts  printed 
and  delivered  to  newspapers.  Circulars 
printed  on  30  lb.  white  newsprint  in  one 
color  plus  black  &  white,  either  offset  or 
letterpress  will  cost  $346  for  3,000  and 
$1 ,577  per  100,000  for  a  four  page  insert, 
$630  for  3,000  and  $2,250  per  100,000  for 
an  eight  page  insert,  and  $845  for  3,000 
and  $3,091  per  100,000  for  a  12  page  in¬ 
sert. 


If  Ywi  think  you're  under  pressure 
at  press  time/  w^t  till 
you  feel  it  at  courtroom  time. 

The  publishing  business  is  a  pressure  business.  But  until 
you've  faced  the  pressure  of  a  libel  suit  you  may  not  really 
know  what  pressure  can  be.  With  to¬ 
day's  jumbo  law  suits,  a  libel  settle¬ 
ment  could  very  well  cripple  your 
^business. 

That's  why  you  need  Publishers 
^Libel  Insurance  from  ERC.  We've 
^  been  underwriting  libel  and 
copyright  insurance  for  over  40 
years  and  we  know  what  it's 
all  about.  Today,  there's  only 
one  exclusion  left  in  our 
I  policy:  Commercial  printing  for 
third  parties.  And  you  can  have 
that,  too,  for  a  small  additional 
premium. 

Although  the  incidence  of 
claims  is  increasing,  our  cover¬ 
age  continues  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive.  But  regardless 
of  cost,  not  to  have  libel  coverage 
when  you  need  it  could  be  a  real 
"catastrophe". 

If  you  (or  your  insurance  rep¬ 
resentative)  will  mail  us  this  cou¬ 
pon,  we'll  respond  by  mail  with 
all  the  details.  Do  it  today.  It's  one 
policy  a  publisher  can't  afford  to 
be  without. 


Publishers  Libel,  Department  3 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
21  West  10th  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64105 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 

NAME _ _ 

TITLE _  ^ 

PUBLICATION _  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 
TELEPHONE _ 
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Top  Mid-Atlantic  photographers 
pick  their  favorite  shots 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Photographers’  favorite  pictures  are 
not  always  their  prize  winning  photo¬ 
graphs.  And  mail  response  from  the  top 
ten  photographers  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Region  3,  National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  emphasized  that  attitude. 
Region  3,  largest  of  NPPA’s  divisions, 
includes  membership  in  Delaware,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  group  of  pictures  submitted  by  the 
region’s  Photographer  of  the  Year,  Tom 
Kelly  of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  in 
excerpts  shown  here  reflects  his  interest 
in  firefighting  and  spot  news.  Kelly 
began  in  news  photography  while  a  vol¬ 
unteer  fireman  covering  his  fire  duties 
for  local  papers — at  first  with  an  In- 
stamatic.  He  went  to  work  for  a  new 
daily  Today’s  Post  (King  of  Prussia,  Pa.) 
in  1971  and  in  1974  moved  to  the  Mer¬ 


cury.  Not  only  regional  POY  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year,  Kelly  has  just 
been  named  unanimously  Pennsylvania 
Press  Photographers  Association’s 
Photographer  of  the  Year. 

Second  place  in  the  year-long  clip 
competition  is  held  by  Fred  Comegys, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal.  A 
sampling  of  the  Kelly  and  Comegys  favo¬ 
rite  pictures — winners  or  not — are 
shown  here  with  others  from  the  top  ten 
group.  Other  winners  in  order  are;  Third 
(tie),  Peter  Karas,  The  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.  and  Ray  Stubblebine,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  New  York;  John  Metzger 
and  Bill  Ballenberg,  both  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal;  Willard  Krieble, 
Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter; 
Vicki  Wdleho,  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Evening 
Phoenix;  El  wood  Smith,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  and  George  Magill  II, 
Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter. 

{Continued  on  page  29) 


Censured  reporter  raps 
National  News  Council 


By  Brian  Moran 

A  former  newspaper  reporter  whose 
work  was  censured  by  the  National 
News  Council  confronted  council  execu¬ 
tive  director  William  B.  Arthur  in  a  sharp 
public  “debate”  last  week  (April  14). 
Challenging  the  validity  of  the  council’s 
decision,  the  reporter  called  his  censure 
“a  horrifying  experience.” 

Harry  B.  Wilson  Jr.,  once  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  now  a  prac¬ 
ticing  attorney  in  St.  Louis,  discussed 
the  3 Vi- year-old  National  News  Council 
with  Arthur  at  a  session  of  the  68th  an¬ 
nual  “Journalism  Week”  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Wilson  said  a  need  exists  for  greater 
concern  for  reporters  on  the  receiving 
end  of  news  council  investigations.  “A 
council  decision,  if  it  goes  against  him, 
can  be  a  direct  slap  at  a  reporter’s  pro¬ 
fessionalism,”  Wilson  said.  “If  they  are 
going  to  do  that,  they  damn  well  better 
be  right  about  it.” 

In  a  series  of  over  50  articles  spanning 


a  three-year  period,  the  Globe-Democrat 
and  Newhouse  News  Service  publicized 
alleged  irregularities  in  the  financing  of  a 
St.  Louis  apartment-hotel  complex. 
Mansion  House.  Wilson  researched  and 
wrote  of  the  stories,  which  said  that  a 
group  of  prominent  investors,  including 
executives  of  ITT  and  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  were  profiting  from  tax  shelters  in  a 
$36  million  federally-insured  mortgage 
on  Mansion  House. 

In  December  1974,  the  National  News 
Council  received  a  complaint  from 
Maurice  B.  Frank,  general  manager  of 
the  Mansion  House  complex,  which  said 
that  the  Globe-Democrat  stories  con¬ 
tained  numerous  “inaccuracies  and  dis¬ 
tortions  of  the  truth.” 

In  a  decision  dated  Nov.  11,  1975,  the 
council  concluded  that  the  Globe- 
Democrat  articles  had  the  effect  of  mis¬ 
leading  the  public  on  a  “controversial 
situation  so  that  they  cannot  appro¬ 
priately  assess  and  form  their  own  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  that  situation.” 

“We  did  not  pass  judgment  on  the 


Mansion  House  operating  or  decide 
whether  Maurice  Frank  was  a  good  or 
bad  person,”  Arthur  told  the  Missouri 
audience.  “The  methodology  of  the 
Globe-Democrat’s  investigative  work 
was  in  question.  We  found  it  lacking.” 

The  council  also  noted,  Arthur  said, 
that  the  newspaper  had  refused  to  re¬ 
spond  to  Frank’s  charges  before  the 
council,  and  that  Wilson  and  another  re¬ 
porter  had  declined  to  participate.  Re¬ 
fusal  to  deal  with  the  council  is  the  an¬ 
nounced  position  taken  by  many  news 
media  organizations  including  the  New 
York  Times,  Arthur  said,  “but  this  in¬ 
vestigation  would  have  been  far  better  if 
the  Globe-Democrat  had  cooperated 
with  us.” 

Following  the  decision,  Wilson  wrote 
the  council  requesting  a  review,  noting 
that  an  appraisal  of  the  Mansion  House 
stories  by  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  made  the 
Globe-Democrat  one  of  ten  finalists  out 
of  154  entries  in  its  1975  Public  Service 
Contest. 

The  council  decided  not  to  accede  to 
Wilson’s  request  for  an  appeal.  “Noth¬ 
ing  would  have  come  up  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  investigation  to  change  the 
council’s  opinion,”  Arthur  said.  “We  of- 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


Scoop  or  high  lift? 

Actually,  it’s  a  Caterpillar  992  Wheel 
Loader.  A  giant  “shovel”  used  in  con¬ 
struction  open  pit  mining.  It  can  lift  the 
weight  of  7  full  sized  automobiles  in 
one  scoop. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  wheel  loaders 
like  this  one,  most  painted  yellow.  But  the 
992  is  made  only  by  Caterpillar. 
CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are  registered 
Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

When  you  use  our  name,  please  make  sure 
you’re  talking  about  our  products.  We 
make  wheel  and  track-type  tractors,  motor 
graders,  tractor-scrapers,  compactors, 
hydraulic  excavators,  off-highway  trucks, 
log  skidders,  and  diesel  engines  as  well  as 
track  and  wheel-type  loaders. 

Thanks. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar.  Cat  and  CB  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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Can  a  library  become 
a  profit  center? 


By  Alison  Oppedahl 

Can  a  newspaper’s  library  become  a 


the  cost  of  library  automation  can  be  re¬ 
covered  by  selling  library  service  com¬ 
mercially. 


Newspapers  which  ignore  their  li¬ 
braries  and  regard  them  as  a  necessary 
nuisance  are  likely  to  find  filing  cabinets 
which  are  full  of  clips  that  nobody  uses 
and  which  are  missing  those  that 
everyone  wants.  Automation  could  solve 
these  problems  if  better  staff  and  better 
service  were  part  of  the  package. 

Too  expensive  solution 


money-making  profit  center?  And  if  it 
can,  should  it? 

As  library  computerization  becomes  a 
reality,  some  publishers  are  wondering 
whether  they  have  a  new  product  to 
sell — the  digitized,  retrievable  contents 
of  what  used  to  be  the  dusty  old  morgue 
which  (at  least  conceivably)  can  be  made 
available  to  commercial  customers  for  a 
fee. 

Whether  it  actually  can  be  done  at  a 
reasonable  price  is  still  a  question  but, 
even  if  it  is  affordable,  should  the  library 
become  a  source  of  revenue? 

Editors  (and  their  publishers)  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  easy  answer  to  that 
question — and  no  easy  answer  is  avail¬ 
able.  Here’s  the  problem: 

Newspaper  library  automation  is  al¬ 
ready  possible.  It  will  become  easier 
and,  as  a  matter  of  quality  of  service, 
much  better; 

But  it  is — and  will  be — expensive. 
There  is  no  cheap  way  to  create  a 
readily-accessible  system  with  the  huge 
storage  and  printout  capability  which 
newspaper  libraries  require. 

So  it’s  tempting  to  want  to  believe  that 
Alison  Oppedahl  is  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  division  of  the  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Association.  She  is  also  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  for  news  operations  at 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Question  of  priorities 

The  unhappy  fact  of  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  specifications  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  useful  internally  and  the 
specifications  for  a  system  which  pro¬ 
duces  information  for  commercial  sale 
are  significantly  different.  So  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  priorities. 

If  the  needs  of  the  public  and  the  needs 
of  the  staff  always  coincide,  priorities 
don’t  matter  very  much.  When  needs 
conflict,  priorities  are  important.  The 
New  York  Times  Information  Bank,  for 
instance,  works  quite  well  for  its  outside 
users,  but  eight  years  after  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  Times  reporters  are  still  depending 
on  that  much  maligned  institution,  the 
musty  morgue. 

Before  a  newspaper  makes  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  automation,  it  should  find  out 
whether  its  present  library  is  already 
doing  a  good  job. 

Editors  may  find  that  they  already 
have  an  efficient  manual  operation  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  fulfilling  its  first 
priority — the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
newsroom.  If  that’s  the  case,  the  newspa¬ 
per  should  make  sure  that  automation 
will  enhance  that  service.  Chances  are 
that  the  librarian  who  is  providing  good 
service  is  eager,  willing  and  able  to  au¬ 
tomate  and  knows  what  pitfalls  to  avoid. 
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Small  newspapers  don’t  really  need  to 
look  at  their  libraries.  They  know  that 
the  staff  is  overworked  and  under¬ 
budgeted  and  that  very  little  is  likely  to 
be  done  about  it.  Automation,  at  any 
price,  is  too  expensive  a  solution  for 
them. 

But  if  some  newspaper  libraries  can 
benefit  from  automation  without  destroy¬ 
ing  their  function,  what  about  selling  the 
same  information  to  universities,  li¬ 
braries,  government  agencies,  etc. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  very  few 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  have  enough  unique  in¬ 
formation  for  which  there  is  enough  de¬ 
mand  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  automation 
and  to  make  a  profit  as  well.  The  New 
York  Times  should  be  able  to  do  this 
eventually.  The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
will  be  able  to,  but  these  are  papers  of 
record  which  contain  information  avail¬ 
able  nowhere  else. 

Most  newspapers  are  not  in  that  posi¬ 
tion.  The  unique  information  contained 
in  most  newspapers  is  of  such  a  regional 
nature  that  its  saleability  is  strictly  lim¬ 
ited,  unless,  of  course,  the  price  is  very 
cheap.  Readers  are  willing  to  pay  15 
cents  a  day  and  even  60  cents  on  Sunday 
but  that’s  a  long  way  from  the  $20,000  a 
year  that  access  to  the  New  York  Times 
can  cost. 

If  the  newspaper  industry  is  going  to 
sell  information  for  more  than  15  cents 
and  less  than  $20,000,  it’s  going  to  have 
to  come  up  with  a  better,  cheaper  infor¬ 
mation  retrieval  system  than  any  cur¬ 
rently  available.  It  is  this  development 
that  will  revolutionize  the  information 
business;  even  then,  most  newspapers 
will  be  fortunate  to  cover  their  costs. 

In  the  meantime,  if  visions  of 
goldmines  cause  newspaper  management 
to  examine  their  libraries  and  recognize 
their  importance,  then  the  prospect  of 
automation  has  already  done  the  indus¬ 
try  a  great  service. 

• 

Library  meeting 

Newspaper  division  of  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meetings  in  New  York  City,  June  5-9. 
Registration  forms  are  available  from 
Special  Libaries  Association,  235  Park 
Ave.  South,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  Deadline  for 
preregistration  is  May  13.  Questions 
concerning  the  conference  should  be 
directed  to  Alison  Oppedahl,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  or  Lou  Thomas,  Baton 
Rouge  State-Times  &  Advocate. 
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FRED  COMEGYS 
Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal 
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JOHN  METZGER 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 


News  council  Southeast  Group, 

(Continued  from  page  27)  new  division  of  Harte-Hanks 


fered  to  come  out  to  St.  Louis  to  talk 
with  him  (Wilson)  the  first  time,  and  he 
refused.  That  was  the  end  of  it.” 

Wilson  said  that  the  council  showed 
little  regard  in  its  opinion  for  the  detailed 
research  that  preceded  publication  of  the 
stories.  “All  the  material  went  through  a 
quadruple-check  system  with  lawyers,” 
he  said.  “I  gathered  information  for  over 
a  year  before  anything  was  published.” 

Calling  the  council’s  investigation 
“shallow,”  Wilson  said:  “They  spent 
one  hour  taking  apart  two  years  of  our 
work  and  came  to  their  decision.  They 
don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about.” 

“That’s  absolute  balderdash,”  Arthur 
countered.  “The  council  staff  spent  an 
entire  summer  researching  the  Globe- 
Democrat  case.  It  was  the  most  lengthy 
investigation  and  discussion  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  National  News  Council,  and 
the  decision  was  unanimous.” 

Wilson  defended  his  right  to  appeal, 
and  noted  that  CBS  Evening  News, 
which  collaborated  with  him  on  two  of 
the  initial  Mansion  House  stories,  was 
never  censured  by  the  council.  “They 
used  some  of  the  same  material  on  the 
Cronkite  news  and  ‘60  Minutes,’  but  the 
council  never  saw  fit  to  investigate 
CBS,”  Wilson  said. 

Wilson  indicated  he  will  continue  to 
contest  the  council’s  decision.  “When 
your  professional  integrity  as  a  reporter 
is  attacked,  you  get  pretty  mad  about  it,” 
he  said.  Wilson  got  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  audience  of  several  hundred 
persons. 

“I  stand  by  the  National  News  Coun¬ 
cil’s  decision  in  every  respect,”  Arthur 
said  in  reply.  “Mr.  Wilson’s  charge  that 
the  council  acted  irresponsibly  in  this 
matter  is  totally  unfounded.  The 
Globe-Democrat  stories  exhibited  all 
kinds  of  sloppy  reporting,  especially  in 
terms  of  scant  references  to  identifiable 
sources.  The  council  was  correct  in  find¬ 
ing  the  complaint  warranted.” 

Arthur  contended  that  decisions  like 
that  in  the  Globe-Democrat  case  help  the 
National  News  Council  live  up  to  its 
commitment  to  foster  press  credibility. 
The  director  said  that  since  its  inception 
in  August  1973,  the  council  has  met  25 
times  and  received  over  450  complaints, 
of  which  it  has  acted  on  103.  The  council 
continues  to  win  the  respect  of  jour¬ 
nalists  throughout  the  country,  Arthur 
said. 

“We’re  not  prospering  or  thriving,  but 
we’re  getting  there.  We  think  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Council  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  American  journalism 
scene.” 
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Robert  C.  Ginn,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Harte-Hanks’  Anderson, 
South  Carolina  newspapers  will  be  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  newspaper  division  of 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  the  Southeast 
Group. 

According  to  Robert  G.  Marbut,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer,  the 
group  will  consist  of  three  Tennessee 
publications — Gatlinburg  Press,  Sevier- 
ville  County  News-Record,  and  the 
Mountain  Visitor;  the  Walton  County 
Tribune  of  Monroe,  Georgia,  and  two 
South  Carolina  papers,  the  Anderson  In¬ 
dependent  and  the  Anderson  Daily  Mail. 
The  Anderson  papers  are  dailies;  the 
Mountain  Visitor  is  a  tourist  guide  and 
the  others  are  community  semi-weeklies. 

Ginn  joined  Harte-Hanks  three  years 
ago  as  president  and  publisher  of  the  An¬ 
derson  papers,  and  prior  to  that  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun,  director  of  corporate  de¬ 
velopment,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  editor  of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-News,  city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
News  and  copy  desk  chief  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer. 

Ginn  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  a  master’s  in  business  ad- 


Georgia  mill  orders 
new  paper  machine 

The  newly  created  Southeast  Paper 
Company  has  reached  a  preliminary 
agreement  to  purchase  a  Beloit  paper 
machine  for  its  proposed  recycled  news¬ 
print  mill  at  Dublin,  Georgia. 

Southeast  is  a  joint  venture  of  Cox  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  and  Media  General,  Inc.,  in 
which  the  three  companies  are  equal 
partners. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  vicechairman 
of  Knight-Ridder,  told  financial  analysts 
meeting  in  San  Francicso  (April  28)  the 
cost  of  the  project  is  currently  estimated 
at  $130  million.  He  said  a  Federal  direc¬ 
tive  concerning  the  use  of  coal  instead  of 
oil  in  the  mill’s  boiler  had  caused  an  in¬ 
crease  over  previous  estimates.  He  said, 
however,  the  use  of  coal  may  well  prove 
economically  beneficial  over  the  long 
term. 

The  mill  will  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  156,000  tons  of  newsprint.  It  will  use 
approximately  80  per  cent  waste  paper 
and  20  per  cent  natural  fibers.  Ridder 
said  the  waste/fiber  ratio  will  produce 
paper  that  will  be  comparable  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Southern  newsprint  produced  by 
conventional  means  using  all  natural  fib¬ 
ers. 

Ridder  said  the  current  cost  estimates 


Robert  C.  Ginn 


ministration  from  Harvard  University. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  1977  Pulitzer  Prize 
Jury  and  is  currently  president  of  the 
Anderson  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


were  based  on  studies  done  by  the  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little  Company  and  another  in¬ 
dependent  firm. 

“As  part  of  the  agreement  between  the 
three  principles,”  Ridder  said, 
“Knight-Ridder  commits  to  take  up  to 
50,000  tons  annually,  Cox  Newspapers 
up  to  50,000  tons  annually  and  Media 
General  up  to  20,000  tons  annually. 

“All  the  indications  are  that  the  ba¬ 
lance  can  readily  be  sold  to  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South,  with  an  almost  as¬ 
sured  position  of  selling  at  least  95  per 
cent  of  the  output  and  in  the  firm  belief 
the  price  of  newsprint  will  continue  to 
rise  with  inflation,  the  mill  should  prove 
to  be  profitable. 

“Profitability,  while  obviously  impor¬ 
tant,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  embarking 
on  this  project.  TTiis  will  give  Knight- 
Ridder  an  assured  supply  of  50,000  tons 
which  represents  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  consumed  by  our  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South,  East  and  Midwest,” 
Ridder  said. 

• 

New  agency  formed 

A  new  agency ,  Joan  Stelzer  Advertising 
and  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  offering  full 
services  in  all  phases  of  advertising,  mar¬ 
keting  and  public  relations,  has  been 
formed. 

The  agency  is  based  in  Port  Chester, 
New  York. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Thornton  leaves  UP!  to  join  syndicate 


Thornton 


Cal  Thornton,  marketing  vicepresident 
of  United  Press  International  since  1972, 
will  become  sales  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times/Washington  Post  News 
Service  as  of  June  1 . 

The  new  appointment  is  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  begun  last  January  to  integrate  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  operations  under  one 
office  headquartered  in  Washington,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephen  Isaacs,  the  News 
Service’s  director.  Sales  for  the  wire 
serving  more  than  300  domestic  and 
foreign  subscribers  previously  were 
handled  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Thornton  has  spent  more  than  28  years 
in  press  association  business  and  edito¬ 
rial  capacities.  He  began  his  UPI  career 
in  Milwaukee  in  1948  and  managed  the 
Boston  and  Chicago  divisions  before 
being  elected  a  vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Associated  Press  Newsfeatures  is 
starting  a  major  opinion,  poll,  “Gallup 
Youth  Survey”  written  by  pollster 
George  Gallup  and  his  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion  as  a  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  beginning  May  18.  It  will  survey 
teenagers  on  timely  and  pertinent  issues 
stressing  direct  quotes  and  moderating 
statistical  data  often  found  in  poll  stories, 
according  to  Dan  Perkes,  director  of  AP 
Newsfeatures. 

Each  subject  of  the  youth  survey  will 
be  determined  in  advance  by  a  Gallup 
group  of  public  opinion  specialists  from  a 
pre-tested  list  of  up  to  100  subjects.  The 
cross-section  covers  at  least  1 ,000  young 
people  across  geographic  and  socio¬ 
economic  groups. 

Subscribers  will  get  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  brochure  enabling  them  to  conduct 
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polls  in  local  schools  for  comparison 
with  nationwide  findings. 

The  new  feature  has  a  starting  sub¬ 
scription  list  of  nearly  100  large  and  small 
dailies. 

Gallup,  founder  of  the  Quill  and  Scroll 
Society  which  is  the  national  honorary 
society  for  high  school  journalists,  also 
writes  The  Gallup  Poll  distributed  by 
Field  Enterprises. 

*  *  ♦ 

Igor  Cassini,  the  gossip  columnist  who 
wrote  for  years  under  the  name  of  Cholly 
Knickerbocker,  “tells  all”  about 
playboys  and  playgirls,  gigolos,  and  all 
the  other  types  he  met  during  his  career 
in  a  series  of  articles  excerpted  for  news¬ 
papers  by  United  Feature  Syndicate 
from  his  book,  “I’d  Do  It  All  Over 
Again.”  Spotlite  Service  of  UFS  is  dis¬ 
tributing  the  series  with  photos  for  re¬ 
lease  May  15.  The  Cassini  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Putnam. 

*  ♦  * 

Tom  Tiede,  national  correspondent  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  is 
the  guest  speaker  for  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial  News  “Letters  to  the 
Editor”  dinner  May  10. 

Each  year  the  newspaper  invites  a 
cross  section  of  citizens  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  outstanding  letters  to  the  editor  to 
come  to  dinner — this  year  there  will  be 
120  guests.  They  represent  young  and 
old,  business  and  professional  people, 
and  others  who  expressed  views  on  a 
variety  of  subjects. 

The  dinner  party’s  first  guest  speaker 
back  in  1964  was  cartoonist  Jim  Berry  of 
“Berry’s  World.” 

in  m 

Cartoonist  Richard  Lynn  of  Lagro, 
Indiana  recently  was  awarded  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  has  won  the  medal  twice  for  1975  and 
1976  editions  of  “The  Sons  of  Liberty,” 
his  self-syndicated  educational  cartoon 
strip  about  American  history. 

Lynn  will  be  a  guest  speaker  at  the 
San  Diego,  California  comics  conven¬ 
tion  July  20-24  at  the  El  Cortez  Hotel. 

>):  *  :|c 

“More  for  Your  Money,”  a  self- 
syndicated  feature  by  Mike  LeFan,  has 
been  signed  to  run  in  the  family  money 
management  newspaper  section  Com¬ 
mon  Cents. 

LeFan  distributes  his  feature  package 
once  a  month  to  newspaper  subscribers 
including  four  columns  in  both  camera- 
ready  and  manuscript  formats.  A  longer 
column  runs  in  the  national  Elks  Mag¬ 
azine.  Editorially,  the  feature  gives 
advice  for  saving  money  in  shopping, 
home  expenses,  travel  and  general  self¬ 
protection  in  the  marketplace. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


L.  A.  Times  outlines  saturation  program 


With  growing  recognition  of  the  need 
by  retailers  for  saturation  coverage  of  the 
trading  areas  surrounding  their  outlets 
many  newspapers  have  come  up  with 
programs  for  meeting  this  need. 

In  response  to  a  query  from  E&P, 
Donald  J.  Maldonado,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
outlined  two  comprehensive  concepts 
which  are  poised  to  go  into  effect  within 
the  year  ahead  when  the  Times’  new  cir¬ 
culation  system  is  completed.  While  the 
plans  are  in  limbo  now,  they  may  well 
serve  as  models  for  saturation  marketing 
planners. 

The  Times  developed  what  it  calls  its 
“Selective  Saturation”  program  to 
counter  the  growing  trend  of  advertisers 
”...  looking  for  maximum  penetration 
of  their  marketing  areas”  who  were  mov¬ 
ing  towards  great  use  of  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Times’  plan  enabled  an 
advertiser  to  run  a  section  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  then  have  it  mailed  to  all  non¬ 
subscribing  households.  “Using  this 
method,”  notes  Maldonado,  “an  adver¬ 
tiser  may  attain  substantial  savings  on 
postage  and  avoid  additional,  excessive 
costs  by  virtually  eliminating  duplica¬ 
tion.” 

“By  feeding  every  Occupied  Dwelling 
Unit  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  Ven¬ 
tura  Counties  into  our  computers  and 
dropping  out  all  Times  subscribers  we 
developed  a  list  of  all  non-subscribing 
O.D.U’s.  Cross  tabulating  and  addresses 
by  postal  carrier  route,  homes,  apart¬ 
ments,  income  and  geographic  areas  it 
gives  us  the  ability  to  tailor  our  label 
output  to  the  advertiser’s  specific 
needs.” 

Maldonado  outlined  a  choice  of  6 
Selective  Saturation  Programs  from 
which  the  advertiser  will  be  able  to 
choose  when  the  program  is  im¬ 
plemented: 

1.  TOTAL  SATURATION 
Under  this  program  an  advertiser  may 
run  a  section  (preprint  or  in-paper  run)  in 
the  Times  and  have  an  over-run  deliv¬ 
ered  by  mail  to  all  non  subscriber 
homes  in  the  paper’s  marketing  area. 
Due  to  the  quantity  required  (more  than 
1  million  for  the  Times  and  2,188,163 


sections  in  conjunction  with  the  Times’ 
zones  is  limited  to  those  geographic 
areas  covered  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
zones  which  are  used  plus  unzoned,  con¬ 
tiguous  areas  .  .  .  Mail  quantities  for 
geographic  areas  range  from  102,000  to 
199,000. 

3.  SATURATION  BY  INCOME 
LEVEL 

A  manufacturer  or  retailer  with  a  need  to 
zero  in  on  specific  economic  levels  may 
do  so  by  supplementing  the  full  run 
Times  with  a  mailing  to  all  non  subscrib¬ 
ers  residing  in  zip  codes  with  average 
family  incomes  in  $7000,  $8000,  $9000,  or 
$10,0100.  A  mailing  to  all  non  subscribers 
in  zip  codes  with  an  average  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $10,000  or  more  would  require 
only  127,9%  sections. 

4.  CUSTOM  SELECTIVE  SAT¬ 
URATION  PROGRAM 

“The  most  versatile  of  our  plans,”  says 
Maldonado,  “is  custom  S.S.P.  It  enables 
the  advertiser  to  refine  his  campaign  for 
maximum  efficiency.  A  full  run  or  sub¬ 
urban  section  advertiser  may  tailor  sec¬ 
tions  for  saturation  of  his  specific  target 
areas. 

“A  retail  chain  may  insert  a  section  in 
the  Times  and  mail  it  to  all  non  subscrib¬ 
ers  within  a  one  mile  radius  (or  any  other 
required  distance)  of  each  store.  He  may 
also  elect  to  break  his  mailing  down  by 
quantity.  He  may  mail  any  pre¬ 
determined  amount  around  each  store. 
The  mailing  can  be  broken  down  by  zip 
code  area  and  even  postal  carrier  routes. 
Apartments  may  be  included  or  excluded 
or  feathered  to  exclude  pre-determined 
percentages  of  apartment  dwellers. 
Minimum  requirement  of  this  program  is 
four  mailings  per  year.” 

5.  S.S.P.  REQUIREMENTS 
Advertisers  who  run  8  pages  or  more  as  a 
separate  section,  scattered  through  a 
single  issue  or  on  different  days  of  a 
calendar  week,  may  arrange  for  an  over 
run  and  mailing.  Preprinted  sections, 
pamphlets  or  free  standing  staffers  are 
also  acceptable  for  insertion  in  the  Times 
and  subsequent  mailing.  Minimum  quan¬ 
tity  for  all  S.S.P.  programs  is  50,000  per 
mailing. 

Maldonado  advises  that  circulation 


brochure  in  the  L.  A.  Times  and  then 
mail  it  to  all  of  their  charge  customers 
who  are  not  subscribers.  In  this  manner, 
an  advertiser  could  cover  all  of  their 
charge  customers  either  through  the 
Times  or  by  mail  without  duplication.” 

• 

Texas  newspapers 
exempted  from  tax 

Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe  signed  into  law 
(April  25)  a  bill  that  exempts  sales  of  Texas 
newspapers,  both  street  and  subscription, 
from  the  state  sales  tax. 

Present  for  the  brief  ceremony  were 
Rep.  Joe  Wyatt,  D-Victoria,  the  House 
sponsor,  and  Rep.  Buck  Florence, 
I>-Hughes  Springs,  a  co-sponsor.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  sponsor  was  Sen.  A.  M.  Aikin,  D- 
Paris. 

The  measure  also  exempts  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  sales  of  Texas-printed  magazines. 


Audits 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


also  buy  them  as  part  of  the  metro  pack¬ 
age  for  the  satellite  city.” 

One  paper  Discher  buys  is  the  Lake 
County  Advertiser,  a  weekly,  non- 
audited  shopper. 

“We  didn’t  use  this  paper  for  a  long 
time  because  it  had  no  paid  circulation,” 
he  explained.  But  Sears  decided  to  buy  it 
after  analyzing  zip-coded  circulation  in¬ 
formation  from  metro  and  suburban 
dailies  and  finding  that  the  shopper  filled 
a  void  in  its  total  market  coverage. 

Highly  recommended  to  suburban 
papers  by  Discher  was  circulation  infor¬ 
mation  by  zip  code.  “It  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  to  use  auditing  data  when  you  have 
to  make  value  judgments,”  he  stated.  “If 
you  have  circulation  by  zip  code  basis, 
and  you  know  where  customers  shop  by 
zip  code,  you  can  match  circulation 
against  shopping  patterns.  You  know 
what  percentage  of  every  zip  the  papers 
can  deliver.” 

For  the  present,  Discher  did  not 
foresee  any  change  in  Sears’  Chicago 
advertising  strategy.  “It  could  change  in 
the  future  if  metro  coverage  diminishes,” 
he  stated.  “Suburban  papers  would  be 
the  ready  answer  to  fill  it  in.” 

Discussing  the  recent  effect  of  auditing 
on  USSPI’s  operation.  Art  Fay,  execu- 


mailed  to  non-subscribers)  this  plan  will 
receive  limited  use. 

2.  SELECTED  SATURATION  BY 
GEOGRAPHIC  AREA 
For  those  interested  in  regional  satura¬ 
tion  the  Times  divided  its  marketing  area 
into  15  geographic  segments.  A  section 
appearing  in  the  full  run  Times  or  Times 
suburban  sections  may  be  augmented  by 
a  non  subscriber  mailing  to  one  or  more 
of  the  15  geographic  areas.  Mailing  of  the 
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and  Occupied  Dwelling  Unit  data  are  up¬ 
dated  regularly  in  order  to  maintain  the 
high  level  of  accuracy  required  for  the 
label  printout. 

6.  DEPARTMENT  STORE  CHARGE 
CARD  MATCH  (A  second  concept) 
“With  this  plan,  launched  several  years 
after  our  original  one,  the  Times  coded  a 
department  store’s  accounts  receivable 
computer  tape  with  its  own  subscriber 
list  so  that  an  advertiser  could  insert  a 


five  vicepresident,  said,  “I’m  sure  it  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  difference.  It’s  got 
to  be  a  factor,  when  agencies  said  (the 
papers)  had  to  be  audited.” 

Fay  predicted  that  “as  we  (suburban 
papers)  grow  as  an  industry,  more  papers 
will  try  to  get  into  the  network,  and  one 
criteria  will  be  auditing.  There  will  be 
more  packaging  going  on  and  more  audit¬ 
ing  of  the  packages  based  on  the  fact  that 
we’re  successful.” 
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J-prof  leads  demonstration 
of  courtroom  photography 


On  April  1 ,  two  judges  in  Monongalia 
(W.  Va.)  Circuit  Court  granted  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  courtroom  photography — 
the  first  in  the  nation  since  the  Yakima, 
Washington,  one  which  led  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Supreme  Court  to  change  its  Code  of 
Judicial  Conduct  to  allow  photos  to  be 
taken  in  court. 

“We  are  one  step  closer  to  being  able 
to  photograph  in  West  Virginia  court¬ 
rooms;  we  will  proceed  as  the  judges  de¬ 
sire,  because  I  think  they  are  on  our 
side,”  William  O.  Seymour,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  West  Virginia 
University  who  led  the  photo  demonstra¬ 
tion,  now  tells  us.  The  new  court  term 
begins  in  mid-May. 

The  Monongalia  Circuit,  Seymour 
says,  is  significant  because  it  was  less 
than  a  year  ago  that  another  judge,  since 
retired,  sent  a  student  photographer  of 
Seymour’s,  Wayne  Scarberry,  now  a 
sophomore  to  jail  for  three  days  for  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  a  murder  defendant  sitting 
in  the  courtroom  when  the  judge  was  not 
on  the  bench  and  the  court  was  not  in 
session.  The  picture  was  taken  from  a 
hallway  outside  the  courtroom. 

After  the  judges  agreed  to  the  photo 
demonstration,  Seymour  decided  that 
Scarberry  would  be  on  one  side  of  the 
court  with  a  200mm  lens  with  an  Olym¬ 
pus  OMl  model  because  this  was  the 
quietest  camera  available  to  the  dem¬ 
onstrators.  Dennis  Tennant,  another 
student,  it  was  decided,  would  be  on  the 
other  side  with  a  24mm  and  a  100mm 
lens,  also  on  the  OMl.  Both  cameras 
were  set  on  tripods  to  minimize  move¬ 
ment. 

Nikon  had  sent  Seymour  a  new  Mod- 
ulite  remote  tripping  unit  which  he  was 
going  to  “blimp”  and  place  in  the  court¬ 
room  with  the  F2  and  motor,  but  the 
shipment  arrived  too  late  for  the  dem¬ 
onstration.  “We  hope  to  be  able  to  use 
this  unit  on  the  actual  trial,  putting  it  in 
front  of  the  bar  and  pointing  back  at  the 
attorney’s  table,”  said  Seymour. 

Chief  Judge  Larry  Starcher  was  on  the 
bench  and  Judge  Frank  DePond  was  in 
the  witness  stand  during  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Judge  Starcher’s  secretary  and 
court  reporter,  as  well  as  several  attor¬ 
neys,  sat  in  the  jury  box  to  see  if  the 
noise  of  the  camera  was  distracting. 

Both  Scarberry  and  Tennant  took  pic¬ 
tures  during  the  demonstration,  and  both 
the  judges  said  they  heard  the  cameras, 
but  both  admitted  they  were  listening  for 
them. 

Seymour  said  they  showed  the  judges 
four  cameras — the  Olympus  OMl,  the 
Nikon  F, '’Canon  FI  and  Leica 
M4 — taking  pictures  to  show  the  noise 
levels.  None  of  the  four  was  considered 


Willbm  O.  Seymour 


to  be  any  more  or  less  distracting  than 
the  others. 

The  demonstration  lasted  an  hour,  the 
judges  asking  a  lot  of  questions. 

Judge  Starcher  said  he  felt  that  the 
best  way  would  be  to  have  a  false  wall  at 
the  rear  of  the  courtroom  with  a  slit  in  it 
to  shoot  through.  Greg  Ruff,  production 
manager  of  WWVU-tv,  the  local  educa¬ 
tional  television  station,  demonstrated 
video  tape  equipment.  He  noted  that  the 
equipment  was  completely  quiet,  except 
for  changing  the  cassettes,  which  he  said 
could  be  done  outside  the  courtroom 
with  a  long  cable.  Ruff  pointed  out  to 
Starcher  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
such  a  setup  as  Starcher  suggested  at  the 
front  of  the  court  to  allow  a  view  of  the 
counsel  tables. 

Both  judges  agreed  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  convenience,  a  jury  trial  would 
be  selected  and  photographed.  Both  at¬ 
torneys  involved  in  the  trial  would  have 
to  agree,  they  said. 

Judge  Starcher  said  the  jury  in  the  trial 
would  be  told  that  photography  was 
being  allowed  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
trial,  the  jury  would  be  questioned  about 
what  they  saw  and  heard  and  its  effect,  if 
any,  on  them. 

This  procedure,  the  judges  sedd,  would 
give  some  concrete  evidence  to  them 
about  one  of  their  major  concerns:  jury 
distraction. 

Starcher  said  he  felt  the  Washington 
State  guidelines  were  good  ones  and  that 
he  might  like  to  see  the  West  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  consider  similar  ones. 

Seymour,  who  is  secretary  of  the  West 
Virginia  News  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  former  photojournalism  in¬ 
structor  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
said,  in  a  presentation  to  the  court: 

“The  photographers  in  the  area  who 
have  not  worked  in  court  because  this  is 
something  new.  The  same  is  true  on  the 
other  side.  Having  worked  in  court  in 
Texas  where  photography  is  allowed 
with  permission  of  the  judge  and  both 
attorneys,  I  can  safely  say  we  worked 
without  disrupting  courtroom  proce¬ 
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dures.  And  we  had  a  very  good  working 
relationship  with  all  parties  involved.” 

Fear  of  the  unknown,  he  said,  is  a 
“dangerous  thing,  especially  when  it 
limits  freedom  and  the  public’s  right  to 
know.”  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1974  said  “to  condone  a  sweeping 
prohibition  of  in-court  sketching,”  for 
example,  “when  there  has  been  no  show¬ 
ing  whatsoever  that  sketching  is  in  any 
way  obtrusive  or  disruptive”  is  wrong 
and  should  not  be  banned  in  a  lower 
court.” 

In  Prudy  and  Fitzpatrick  v.  State  of 
California,  the  court  stated: 

“The  concept  of  equal  protection  of 
the  law  compels  recognition  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  persons  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
the  law  receive  like  treatment.”  If  car¬ 
ried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  Seymour 
told  the  judges,  “then  it  would  seem  that 
discreet  photography  and  video-taping 
are  similarly  situated  to  the  newspaper 
reporter  in  respect  to  the  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  reporting  the  activities  of  the 
court  and  should  be  equally  considered.” 

Seymour  told  the  judges  he  seeks 
“only  to  extend  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
people  of  Monongalia  County  into  their 
courtroom.”  He  quoted  Justice  Powell  in 
Saxbe  v.  Washington  Post:  “The  press 
operates  as  the  representative  of  the 
people  and  as  such  is  responsible  for 
keeping  them  informed  about  matters  of 
interest  and  importance.  Any  restriction 
on  the  press  to  observe  and  report  events 
is  a  restriction  on  the  public’s  right  to 
know  what  is  going  on.” 

Seymour  said  a  good  argument  is  made 
for  extending  photography  into  the  court¬ 
rooms.  He  said  he  was  optimistic  when 
he  suggested  the  possibility  to  the 
newly-elected  judges  in  West  Virginia. 
The  upcoming  trial,  to  be  set,  which  will 
test  the  use  of  photography  in  the  court¬ 
room,  is  to  be  discussed  at  the  Region  3 
educational  seminar  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  April 
22-23.  Seymour  will  get  reactions  from 
news  photographers,  he  said,  on  how 
they  would  photograph  in  the  courtroom. 

Technology  today  gives  photograph¬ 
ers,  he  explained  to  the  judges,  “quieter 
smaller  cameras  which  hold  rolls  of  film 
rather  than  single  sheets  which  must  be 
changed  between  each  picture.  Modem 
cameras  also  have  telephoto  lenses 
which  allow  photographers  to  stay  away 
from  subjects.  Seymour  also  mentioned 
a  camera  that  can  be  triggered  by  an 
infra-red  light  beam,  a  device  making  it 
possible  for  a  photographer  to  be  unob¬ 
trusive. 

In  all  but  five  states,  picture  taking  has 
been  prohibited  in  most  cases  since  1937 
when  the  American  Bar  Association 
added  to  its  code  of  ethics  a  section 
which  said  that  cameras  distracted  from 
the  decorum  of  a  courtroom. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  san^les,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

CARTOONS 

FIGLEAVES — “A  ribtickling  Paradise 
Lost."  Weekly  cartoon.  Good  rates— 
FREE  samples.  Sandcastles-E,  Box 
1356,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

A  COMPLETE  COMIC  SECTION  for  $4 
per  week.  Try  the  feature  for  1  month  at 
our  expense.  Send  for  set  of  free  proofs 
today!  Box  834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEW— Exciting,  re¬ 
vealing  interviews  with  celebrities  from 
theatre,  movies,  television  and  sports. 
Previous  zingy  interviews  include  Rich 
Little,  Bob  Hope, Joey  Heatherton, 
Jimmy  Connors,  Petula  Clark,  Jerry 
Lewis,  Bobby  Vinton,  Jerry  Stiller.  Many 
more!  By  bright,  bubbly,  witty  Joan 
Smith;  Drama  Editor  of  Garden  State 
Nite  Life,  Host  of  her  own  Metropolitan 
Radio  and  Television  talk  shows.  Noted 
freelance  writer  for  (New  York)  Daily 
News  and  major  national  magazines.  In¬ 
crease  entertainment  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Boost  circulation.  $5  per  weekly 
column  billed  monthly.  For  samples 
write  on  your  letterhead  to;  YEAGER 
FEATURES,  208  Elmer  Street.  (West- 
field.  N.J.  07090. 

FILLERS 

FOR  27  YEARS  Snappy  Fillers  have  been 
your  best  buy.  5  columns  a  week, 
typeset,  on  newsprint  or  repros.  Sample 
free.  610  Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 

VERY  VERSATILE  time  copy.  Dailies, 
weeklies,  other  publications  find  Rob¬ 
bins  Filler  Service  a  valuable  copy  desk 
ally  at  a  budget  price.  And  it’s  the  type  of 
material  you  can  use  to  mold  your  own 
regular  features.  Request  sample  on 
your  letterhead.  Our  21st  year.  Robbins 
&  Associates,  P.  0.  Box  780,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111. 

GARDENING 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14202. 

HUMOR 

“IX)N'T  BLAME  ME”— Satirical  columns 
on  topics  of  national  political  interest.  5 
columns  a  week.  Low  rates,  free  sam¬ 
ples.  Write;  Danis  Syndicates,  do  Harris 
Worchel,  5023  Briarbend,  Houston, 
Texas  77035. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 
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MONEY 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEr’ 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

“MONEYSAVERS"  make  cents.  Five 
clever  ideas  weekly.  Samples.  Creative 
Communications,  43  Picturesque  Dr., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14616. 

TAX  TIPS  by  Mark  Stevens.  New  feature 
by  award-winning  columnist  tells  how  to 
save  money  on  Federal  taxes.  Short, 
punchy  features  can  be  clipped  and  col¬ 
lected  for  year-round  use.  Universal  ap¬ 
peal.  M.  Stevens,  172  Mill  River  Rd., 
Chappaqua,  N.Y.  10514. 

MUSIC 

AMERICA’S  SONGBAG.  Entertaining,  in¬ 
formative  weekly  feature  built  around 
well-known  folk,  popular  and  community 
songs.  For  samples  and  rates  write; 
1004  N.  31st  Ave.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
39401. 

POUTICAL  CARTOONS 

A  LIBERAL  LOOK  at  the  political  arena. 
Nationallv  known  cartoonist  gives  read¬ 
ers  a  behind-the-scenes  look  with  style, 
flair  and  an  unerring  eye  for  the  real  is¬ 
sues.  Samples,  rates  upon  request.  Box 
299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEVISION 

MINI  REVIEWS  of  Home  Box  Office 
Movies.  Add  them  to  your  TV  section. 
Camera  ready.  Samples;  Cineman  Syn¬ 
dicate,  7  Charles  (Jourt,  Middletown, 
N.Y.  10940. 

TRAVEL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Send  for  6  free  copies,  prices.  #1  Easy 
St.,  Aptos,  (^lif.  %003. 

TV  LOGS 

WEEKLY  TV  LOGS  for  editors.  Includes 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  stations. 
Quality  repros  mailed  10  days  before 
Sunday  starting  date.  SVz  pica  line. 
300-350  col.  inches  per  week.  Story 
lines,  sports.  $45  plus  postage  weekly. 
Call  JUST  US,  (215)  264-7594,  or  write 
JUST  US,  P.  0.  Box  595,  Allentown,  Pa. 
18105. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.;  (404)  253-5355 

MINERVA — The  most  obdurate  bitch 
since  Clytemnestra.  No  cow  too  sacred; 
no  bull  too  papal.  311  E.  Front  St., 
Media,  Pa.  19063. 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AUTHORS  WANTED!  Be  a  “maverick  pub¬ 
lisher.”  Best  alternative  to  trade  or  subsidy 
publishing.  High  quality,  low  rates,  short 
runs,  computerized  photo  typesetting, 
perfect  or  hardbound,  currently  8-week  de¬ 
livery,  page  proofs,  editing  and  promo¬ 
tional  assistance  available.  Maverick  Pub¬ 
lications,  Box  243-EP,  Bend,  Oregon 
97701.  (503)  382-6978. 


TENANT-APARTMENT  LIVING  publication 
seeks  investor  with  experience/interest 
building  a  New  York  City  news  magazine. 
We  have  the  ambition  and  energy.  We 
krww  our  -market  but  need  money  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  editorial  content  and  advertising 
space  to  approach  readership  potential,  fr 
you’re  reaay  for  a  promising  challenge, 
Contact  us.  Box  860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


FELLOWSHIPS  available  in  science  writing 
for  working  journalists  and  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  Write  William  J.  Cromie,  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  Writing,  618 
N.  Elmwood,  Oak  Park,  III.  60302. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office;  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A. Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  (Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file— over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  .477-6009. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
da^ime:  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


98-YEAR-OLD  ZONE  5  WEEKLY  with  com¬ 
plete  plant  in  prime  town  of  32(X).  Gross 
$260,(XX) — 60  per  cent  from  newspaper, 
40  per  cent  from  printing.  Good  net.  Well- 
equipped,  impressive  building  on  main 
street.  Opportunity  for  small  chain,  or 
well-rounded  newspaperman  with  sub¬ 
stantial  capital.  Only  replies  from  compe¬ 
tent,  financially-able,  will  be  answered. 
Write  Box  735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4  TIMES  WEEKLY.  North  Texas  Metroplex 
grossing  $150,000.  Competition.  Price 
$150,000.  Terms,  51%  or  all  of  stock. 
Building  available  on  Rte.  1,  Box  81,  Wills 
Point,  Texas  75169. 


FLORIDA  SUBURBANS,  press,  building. 
Must  sell  immediately  due  to  illness. 
Priced  to  sell.  $l-million.  Low  down  pay¬ 
ment  to  strong  buyer.  Competitive  market. 
Box  793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  STOCK  UNOPPOSED;  Weekly  on 
Texas  Coast.  Town  14,000.  Competition 
nearby.  Gross  $55,000.  Price  $%,0(X). 
Terms.  Rte.  1,  Box  81.  Wills  Point,  Texas, 
75169. 


COLORADO  COUNTY  WEEKLY  in  state’s 
second  largest  ski  complex;  31(X)  paid, 
plus  free  seasonal  tourist  guide.  Projected 
1977  gross  in  excess  of  $150M.  No  print¬ 
ing.  Excellent  second  property  in  year- 
round  vacation  area  for  successful 
operator.  Cash  requirements  high.  Reply 
with  professional,  financial  and  business 
background.  Box  780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3,  paid  county  seat  weekly,  non 
competitive.  For  sale  at  gross  of 
$80,000-1-.  Ideal  for  husband-wife  team 
with  modest  down  payment.  Box  824, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  CONNECTICUT  weekly  with 
shopper.  No  plant.  Over  $1(X),(XX)  gross. 
Will  answer  only  journalistically  quaTified, 
financially  able,  so  state  your  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Write  Box  858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN,  NON-COMPETITIVE  country 
weekly  with  modern  job  shop.  County  seat. 
Solid  company  with  positive  cash  flow.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  record.  Chains  preferred. 
$250,0(30  category.  Box  779,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  1977 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PERFORATOR  TAPE 


SERIOUS,  well  financed  professional 
wants  Midwest,  Southwest  weekly  in 
$150,000  to  $200,000  gross  class.  Box 
822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Have  substantial  investor  wanting 
to  buy  large  group  of  weeklies 
Profitable  dailies  also  considered 
Call  collect  or  contact  — 

Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road.  Suite  417 
Dallas  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

BfOkprs  of 

Radio,  TV.  CATV  and  Newspapers 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submif  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE— 3  years  old,  serves 
active  social-service  field.  Present  income 
covers  copy,  production,  printing,  post¬ 
age;  leaves  $4000  over.  Needs  ad  sales 
attention.  Editor  will  continue,  part-time, 
if  desired.  Write  Box  861,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO..  IN(5.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 


VISUAL  GRAPHICS  POS  1— Model  6000 
with  backlight.  1  step  pos/neg  print  and 
film.  Self  contained  2  speed  processor, 
motorized  focusing.  16x20"  copyboard, 
11x17"  maximum  image.  Recent,  slight 
use.  Box  718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUY!  New,  Used,  Rebuilt  Cameras,  Pro¬ 
cessors  and  other  Pre-Press  Equipment. 
Jnbeatable  Prices,  Installed  and  Guaran¬ 
teed. 

ELLIS  GRAPHICS  CORPORATION; 

(201)  933-6755 

MAILROOM 

SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  2  head  before 
opener— can  be  used  3  into  1  or  3  into  2. 
Ideal  for  inserting  into  large  black  and 
white.  Gear  box  driven— very  fast  can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Contact  The  Post- 
Tribune,  (sary,  Ind.,  Bill  Reberg,  (219) 
886-5033. 

STA-HI  257  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  594,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  582,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  48P,and  24P  inserters.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  good  condition.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 

VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 

BOX  421,  EOITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

MAILING  MACHINE  Friedan  (Singer) 
Model  9020.  IV^  years  old.  Good  working 
condition.  Paid  $318.  Must  pick  up  from 
Manhattan.  (212)  53^47(X).  Mrs.  Rogers, 
Interview  Enterprises  Inc.,  860  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

FOR  SALE;  Three  Ferag  Stackers,  two 
mechanical,  one  hydraulic.  Accurate 
count,  perfect  job.  Like  new,  used  only  one 
year. 

Mattia  Press  Inc. 

(201)  759-0600 

Ask  for  Leo  Mattia. 

STA-HI/BONNIER  METRO  STACK/ 
MASTER  COUNTER  STACKER— Milgo 
counter  (extra  counter  included),  spare 
parts,  one  set  of  nine  baskets  (14")  and 
one  set  of  six  baskets  (20").  Push-button 
control  panels  for  operation  from  either 
side  and  alternate  right  and/or  left  out- 
feed  for  bundles.  Squeeze  roller  assembly. 
208-230  volts— 3  phase. 

Please  contact  W.  F.  Sykes  or  Steve  Hol¬ 
brook,  Santa  Barbara.  News-Press,  P.O. 
Drawer  NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93102. 
(805)  966-3911. 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 

NEWSPRINT 

SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint .  .  . 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1()67,  REdondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 

TO  ALL  USERS  OF  NARROW  WIDTH 
ROLLS  OF  NEWSPRINT— If  you  use  rolls 
ISVz"  in  width  or  less,  1  can  offer  you  large 
savings  on  all  sizes  between  10"  and  ISVz". 
Side  trim,  perfect  mill  tonnage,  30  lb., 
Canadian  newsprint.  250, (X)0  lbs.  avail¬ 
able  per  month  on  a  continual  basis.  Con¬ 
tact  Sam  Marks.  (212)  966-0100. 

NEWS  RACKS 

SETTLE  LAW  SUIT 

500,  approximately,  tabloid  size  wire 
racks,  for  inside  display — offers  needed  on 
all  orbart.  Call  G.  C.  Tulin,  Attorney,  (305) 
666-7^6  for  details. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(PayaMe  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —’$1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(RanWttanca  thouU  accompany 
copy  unlata  cradH  aatablithad). 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

ClassMiad  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Roquost 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Twosday,  4:00  PM  Now  York  Timo 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Ediiter  A  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name  _ 

Address _ 

City  _ State  _  Zip  _ 


Phone 


Authorized  by  _ 

□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run:  _  Weeks  _  Till  Forbidden 

Classification  _ 

(Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear) 

Copy:  Print  or  type  copy  on  separate  sheet  of  paper 
and  attach  to  this  order  blank. 

Mail  to:  EOITOR  t  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  Comp/Set  510  Di¬ 
rect-Entry  Phototypesetter  with  6  type 
discs— 5^  pt.— 74  pt.— New  1976.  Call 
Eric  Glass,  (301)  756-6671. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  in  g(X)d  condition. 
Reproducer  needs  cleaning.  Make  offer. 
(919)  549-8200  or  North  Carolina  Leader, 
Box  12163,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
27709. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


PHOTON  713-20  and  713-5  plus  two 
KeyComp  10  keyboards  and  three  Friedan 
8202s.  Call  or  write;  Gordon  Bell,  The 
Gardner  News,  Gardner,  Mass.  (617)  632- 
8000. 


COMPUWRITER  II.  Serial  223.  Spare 
parts.  Excellent  condition.  Used  very  little. 
$4500  FOB  Chapel  Hill  N.C.  Contact  How¬ 
ard  Barrow,  (919)  967-7()45. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Compugraphic  2961  Highspeed,  4961 
keyboard  with  4  fonts.  Reasonable.  For  in¬ 
formation  write.  Dollar  Saver,  P.  0.  Box 
356,  Fremont,  Calif.  94537.  Attention, 
Publisher. 


COMPSTAR  190  HU.  150  lines  per  minute 
7  lens,  3  Film  Strips.  Spare  parts.  $5000. 
Tom  Workman.  (904)  791-4387. 


COMPUGRAPHIC 
FACTORY  RECONDITIONED 
PHOTOTYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
ACM9001  Photo  Unit  and  Tape  Reader 
with  Keyboard  Display  Terminal  (KDT). 
Choice  of  Low  Range  (6  pt.-36  pt.)  or  High 
Range  (6  pt.-72  pt.).  Will  accommodate  8 
typefaces  for  setting  12  sizes.  Original  new 
price  was  $23,400.  Our  price  reduced  to 
$13,500. 

9100  Autotape  Keyboard  with  16  memory 
locations  of  32  codes  each  for  formatting 
visual  character  display.  Ideal  off-line 
keyboard  for  use  with  ACM9001  or  Com- 
putape  II.  Price  =  $3500. 

CompuTape  II— For  fast  tape  operation  60 
LPM— Sets  5^  point-24  point.  4  typefaces 
on  line.  Price  =  $7950. 

4961TL— 6  level  tape  input.  Excellent  for 
straight  matter  and  ad  guts.  Sets  type 
sizes  from  5Vi  point-24  point.  Price  = 
$4250. 

Autotape  Keyboard— Model  4961C  late 
style:  79  Keys,  secretary  shift,  has  12  two 
code  super  function  keys.  The  ideal 
keyboard  for  producing  6  level  unjustified 
tape  for  Models  4961TL  or  CompuTape  II. 
Price  =  $1995. 

Installed  by  Compugraphic;  Written  War¬ 
ranty  by  Inland. 

Call  Now  TOLL  FREE:  (800)  255-6746. 
Inland  Printing  Equipment  Inc. 
105th  St.  &  Santa  Fe  Drive 
P.  0.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Cottrell  V-22,  6  units,  1969 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45Vi' 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  1977 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


HARRIS  V-15A  WEB  OFFSET,  5  units  with 
V-15A  Folder  and  Accumeter  Paster.  Con¬ 
sider  offer  on  all  or  part.  Dick  Conlon, 
(713)  623-0060. 


BUILT  IN  1965,  cleaned,  painted,  pol¬ 
ished,  refurbished  GOSS  SUBURBAN  with 
Urbanite  folder  including  V*  fold,  36 
web,  22%"  cutoff,  2  standard  floor  units,  4 
Signature  units  (2  stacked),  two  4  position 
roll  stands,  two  50hp  drives  and  assort¬ 
ment  of  new  parts  (about  $15,(X)0  worth). 
Available  immediately.  Will  sell  all,  or  any 
part. 

Built  in  1954,  HANTSCHO  Commercial 
Printing  Press,  36"  web,  22%"  cutoff,  2 
folding  machines,  V*  and  standard  fold¬ 
er,  heavy  duty  folder  with  double  parallel 
Vi  and  V2  (air  former),  5  perfecting  printing 
units,  1  double  roll  stand  and  PIV  driven 
infeed  rollers,  1  Hantsqho  36x22%'  double 
imprinter,  1  WPE  Ote^a  2  pass  dryer,  1 
WPE  Otepka  2  pass  chill  roll  stand,  1  Reli¬ 
ance  variable  speed  50hp  drive,  1  Dunham 
Bush  refrigeration  system  for  chill  rolls, 
one  5hp  low  pressure  air  blower  for  folder 
formers.  Available  immediately.  Will  sell  all 
or  part. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 

EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
23  9/16  CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  6  units  and  Goss  2:1  and  3:2  fold¬ 
ers.  Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing. 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  6-unit,  SC  folder,  new 
1970.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


CUTLER/HAMMER  dual  control  panels 
paralleled  and  synchronized,  Tuboards, 
consisting  two  Reliance  T-motors,  frame 
505-AM,  75-lOOhp,  IDU  302671-711, 
RPM-1150-1750,  257-343  amperage. 
Equipment  properly  removed,  tagged, 
packed  for  common  carrier  immediate 
shipment  FOB  Idaho  Falls. 
ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT:  Goss  Unitube, 
Universal  folder  and  balloon  former 
press  UT-823.  Ready  for  shipment. 

Contact 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER 
MECHANICAL  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  5258, 

San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  UNIT  with  Com¬ 
munity  folder.  Phone  Mr.  Thoen:  (509) 
326-2234. 


FOR  SALE— 2  PRESS  LINES 
1st  Press,  7  Community  press  units  with  2 
folders;  1-SC  folder  with  upper  former, 
double  parallel,  double  under  fold  lead 
rollers;  1-standard  Community  folder;  this 
press  line  has  5  clutches  and  transfer 
switches  for  various  press  arrangements. 
Plate  bender  and  direct  print  brackets. 
2nd  Press,  4  Suburban  press  units  with 
Suburban  folder  and  2  Community  on  the 
nose  of  the  folder.  Folder  has  under  folder 
lead  rollers.  Plate  bender  and  direct  print 
brackets. 

Various  extra  press  parts  and  roll  shafts. 
Both  press  lines  can  be  seen  running  in 
their  normal  5-day  production.  Reply  to 
Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VDT  SYSTEMS 


ELECTRONIC  FRONT  END 
Hendrix  5200B  8K  VDT  terminal  with  De- 
citek  reader.  $18,(X)0  when  new  in  Sep¬ 
tember  '72.  VVell  maintained.  Perfect  to 
edit  TTS  tape  or  for  back-up  to  small 
front-end  system.  Excellent  for  daily  or 
weekly  with  Compugraphic  2961  or  4%1; 
tape  perforators.  Could  be  used  for  first 
step  into  electronic  editing.  $5000.  Con¬ 
tact  Marc  U.  Anthony,  Publisher,  Scotts 
Bluff  Star-Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  Neb. 
69361.  (308)  632-0670. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  259 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  804,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 

BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 

BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

JSED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MUELLER  227  INSERTER 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  BY  PUBLISHER:  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600. 

INSERTER,  top  shape,  must  see  running. 
Send  literature,  price.  Yukon  News,  211 
Wood,  Whitehorse,  Yukon,  Canada  YIA 
2E4. 

WANTED:  Used  Compugraphic  2961  high 
speed  from  private  owner.  Wayne 
Townsend,  P.O.  Drawer  1,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala 
35401. 

APS-4  WITH  REVERSE  LEADING. 

GOOD  CONDITION. 

GEORGE  HAUER,  (513)  721-2700. 

SIGNODE  MLl  or  ML2  Plastic  Strapper. 
Eric  Seacrest,  Box  1228,  North  Platte, 
Neb.  69101.  (308)  532-6783. 

V*  FOLDER  FOR  GOSS  URBANITE,  pre 
KXX)  series.  Contact  Paul  J.  Massey,  Tran¬ 
script  Newspapers  Inc.,  420  Washington 
St.,  Dedham.  Mass.  02026.  (617)  329- 
5000. 

SHERIDAN  24P  OR  48P 
INSERTER. 

BOX  809,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

ANYONE  who  might  have  Compugraphic 
Editwriter  7500  scheduled  for  delivery 
prior  to  July  20th  who  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  for  October  delivery,  please  con¬ 
tact  Box  818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  —  One  used  ECRM 
Scanner,  Model  700  or  updated  1800. 
0}ntact  Gerald  T.  Socia,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  (313)  767-0660,  Collect. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

ART  SERVICES 

CARTOONS,  feature  illustrations  to  order, 
rapid  delivery  anywhere  U.S.;  28  years 
daily  and  syndicate  experience:  samples. 
Box  149,  Worthington,  Ohio  43085. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  (jlRC)ULATlON 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  BERKLEY/Small, 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526.  Mobile.  Ala.  36606. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  BOOSTER.  Take  advantage 
of  your  readers'  interest  in  their  roots  by 
offering  family  tree  charts.  Rates:  $1.98 
for  one;  $1800  for  thousand.  Useful  Gifts 
and  Books  (llA),  1540  Broadway,  Suite 
303,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering.  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 

FREELANCE  SERVICES 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS:  Tone  Features  of¬ 
fers  a  freelance  news,  feature  and  photo 
service  covering  the  Midwest.  Excellent 
credentials.  Tone  Features,  11316  Fort 
Dearborn  Station,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 


Help 

Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  temporary, 
1977-78  academic  year,  $13,5(ra.  PhD 
preferred  or  ABD;  newspaper  experience 
essential;  ability  to  teach  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  reporting  required;  magazine  or 
editing  desirable;  possible  lecture.  Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Prof.  George  Hage,  Search 
Committee  Chairperson,  Murphy  Hall,  206 
Church  St.  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55455.  May  10  deadline  for  applications. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY  POSITION 

A  faculty  position  in  the  advertising  sequ¬ 
ence  of  the  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Brigham  young  University  is  open 
for  Fall  semester.  This  particular  spot  will 
involve  teaching  and  supervision  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  at  the  Daily  Universe,  the 
laboratory  newspaper  of  the  department. 
Requirements  for  the  position  include  at 
least  two  years  experience  in  newspaper 
sales  management  and  a  Masters  Degree. 
Contact:  M.  Dallas  Burnett,  PhD,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions.  Brigham  Young  University  is  an  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


JOURNALISM  Instructor  or  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor.  Fall,  1977.  Masters  minimal;  print 
media  and  teaching  experience.  To  teach 
news  writing,  mass  media  and  writing. 
Starting  salary  $11,000-$12,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  by  May 
31,  1977,  to  C.  R.  Lyle,  Keene  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Keene,  N.H.  03431.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

TEACH  NEWSWRITING  and  introductory 
courses  in  journalism  department  with 
strong  professional  emphasis.  Experience 
in  field  and  good  academic  credentials  de¬ 
sired.  Salary  $13,000  for  nine  months.  An 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Get  resume 
to  Cleve  Mathews,  chairman.  Department 
of  Journalism  Wichita  State  University, 
Wichita,  Kansas  67208,  by  May  30. 


SOLID  PROFESSIONAL  to  teach  courses 
in  rapidly  expanding  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Should  have  five  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience  with  expertise  in  two  of 
following  areas:  public  relations,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news-editorial.  Advanced  degree 
referred.  Rank  and  salary  negotiable, 
end  applications  and  resumes  by  June  1 
to  Prof.  James  L.  Highland,  Chairman, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  323  Academic  Complex,  Western 
Kentucky  IJniversity,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  42101.  An  Equal  Opportunity,  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  AM  LOOKING  for  an  individual  who  com¬ 
bines  character  and  leadership  with  an 
understanding  of  the  business  side  of  run¬ 
ning  a  newspaper.  This  person  will  become 
publisher  of  a  rural  Zone  5  6-day  county 
seat  daily  with  profit  responsibility  for  the 
news,  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper.  Box  799,  Editor&  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  for  group  of 
Florida  suburban  papers.  Highly  competi¬ 
tive.  Only  the  strong  survive.  Box  723, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  “take  charge”  person 
to  supervise  all  outside  advertising  sales 
(classified  and  retail).  This  person  will  help 
complete  salesmanagement  programs,  re¬ 
fine  our  salesmanagement  blue  print,  up¬ 
date  market  potential  figures, help  develop 
higher  productivity  level  in  the  field  and 
most  important  continue  ongoing  in  field 
and  in  office  sales  training  of  an  already 
professional  sales  staff.  (We  place  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  daily  sales  training.)  We  want 
a  salesmanager  who  isn’t  afraid  to  make 
calls  with  salesmen  and  help  them  improve 
their  skills. 

If  you're  this  person  and  you're  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  show  your  stuff.  If  you 
want  to  work  in  one  of  Harte-Hanks  pre¬ 
mium  markets.  If  TOTAL  compensation 
POTENTIAL  in  excess  of  $20-22,000  ap¬ 
peals  to  you.  Write  me  and  tell  me  about 
yourself  (include  a  resume).  Jim  Schmitt, 
c/o  Journal  News,  Court  and  Journal 
Square,  Hamilton,  Ohio  45012. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


$2,000,000  REVENUE  CABLE  TV  system 
needs  experienced,  innovative  journalist 
to  manage  news  team,  extensive  video  re¬ 
cording  and  playback  operations,  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Now  producing  daily 
local/world  news  hour,  election  coverage, 
TV  magazine  show,  other  ^cials.  Moving 
into  fiber  optics  and  Pay-tV. 

Journalism  degree,  electronics  knowledge, 
five  years  management  experience  or  MBA 
desired.  $15K-$20K  base  salary,  override, 
stock,  benefits.  U.S.  Pacific  island  loca¬ 
tion. 

Reply  to  Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS— Newspaper  group 
seeks  experienced  labor  relations  person 
to  counsel  member  newspapers.  Long  es¬ 
tablished  company  with  challenging  as¬ 
signments.  Congenial  colleagues  and  at¬ 
tractive  salary  and  benefits.  Answer  with 
resume  to  Box  757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS 


ART  DIRECTOR:  We  have  an  opening  in 
our  art  department  for  an  experienced  Art 
Director.  Must  be  strong  on  advertising 
layouts,  and  good  at  working  with  people. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  work  for 
a  dependable,  established  company. 
OUTSTANDING  FRINGE  BENEFITS.  If  you 
are  qualified  and  want  an  interesting  job, 
send  full  resume.  Please,  no  phone  calls. 
The  Standard-Times,  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  555  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  02740.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  at 
23,0(X)  PM  daily.  Experienced  circulator  to 
manage  distribution  and  personnel.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  and  grow  with  successful 
organization.  Contact  Pat  Nemeth,  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager,  Galesburg  Register-Mail, 
140  South  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 
61401.  (309)  343-7181. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
A  unique  career  advancement  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  circulation  director 
with  a  proven  success  record  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  environment.  Medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  5  is  looking  for  a 
circulation  director  with  a  thorough  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  circulation 
who  can  put  together  and  lead  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  and  service  team.  Candidates 
must  presently  hold  the  No.  1  job  in  a  cir¬ 
culation  department.  Top  pay  and  benefit 
package.  Paper  is  member  of  progressive 
group.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salaiy  requirements  to  Box  766,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Long  established,  suburban  California 
daily  with  additional  180,000  weekly  dis¬ 
tribution  needs  a  strong,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  circulation  manager.  Don't 
phone.  Send  resume  to  Deane  Funk,  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook  P.O.  Box  590,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90406. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  needed  for  far- 
north  medium-sized  afternoon  6-day  pub¬ 
lication.  ABC  17,500  in  growing  area.  Need 
person  strong  and  familiar  with  little  mer¬ 
chant  plan,  sales  promotion,  ABC  record 
keeping,  departmental  budgeting  and  or¬ 
ganization.  Liberal  fringe  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  company  stock  pur¬ 
chase  in  addition  to  Employee  Stock  (Own¬ 
ership  Plan.  Box  644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  AND 
SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Outstanding  opportunity  with  The  Kansas 
City  Star  Circulation  Department  as  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative.  Position  is  in-the- 
field  liaison  maintaining  day-to-day  con¬ 
tact  with  independent  adult  contract  car¬ 
riers  and  Star  subscribers  in  5-county  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Position  requires  sales  and 
public  relations  abilities.  Previous  circula¬ 
tion  experience  desired.  Must  possess  ma¬ 
ture  judgment  and  even  temperament.  Fu¬ 
ture  unlimited  for  individual  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  energies  to  do  more  than  adequate 
job.  Salary  to  $1000  per  month  depend¬ 
ent  upon  qualifications  and  experience. 
Liberal  car  allowance  and  good  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  The  Kansas 
City  Star,  Personnel  Office.  215  E.  18th, 
Kansas  (^ity.  Mo.  64108  or  phone  (816) 
221-0500. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  /U)VERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MANAGER 
for  8000  daily  and  14,000  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  in  the  heart  of  northern 
Michigan's  recreational  and  expanding  in¬ 
dustrial  area.  The  challenge  and  rewards 
are  here  for  an  aggressive,  sales-oriented 
working  manager^le  to  develop  the  total 
market  coverage  system  of  our  highly  re¬ 
spected  newspapers  to  better  serve  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers.  You  and  your 
family  will  enjoy  quality  living  with  good 
compensation  including  bonus  and  full 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  career 

foals  to  Tom  Huckle,  Publisher,  Cadillac 
Vening  News,  Cadillac,  Mich.  49601. 

UNLIMITED  CAREER  growth  potential 
with  medium-size  progressive  daily  news¬ 
paper  group  for  aggressive  circulator  v  ith 
a  tracK  record  ^  circulation  growth 
through  carrier  sales  promotion  in  a  hi  'hly 
competitive  market  situation.  Immeciate 
opening  is  the  No.  2  position  in  a  Zo  ie  5 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday.  Candidates 
must  have  the  ability  to  teach  and  lead 
others  in  addition  to  personal  know  how. 
Jhe  challenge  will  be  to  put  togethc  r  and 
implement  an  effective  carrier  sales  pro¬ 
gram.  Salary  plus  incentive  bonus  and  ^lod 
company  benefit  package.  Send  complete 
resume:  include  salary  requirements  to 
Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
District  sales  supen/isor  to  organize  and 
motivate  carriers  and  part-time  coun¬ 
selors.  This  exceptional  opportunity  for 
monetary  incentive  and  career  advance¬ 
ment  requires  an  experienced,  aggressive 
self-starter  who  responds  to  management 
by  results.  You  must  have  a  record  of  con¬ 
sistent  accomplishments  of  objectives  in 
circulation  growth,  collections  and  service, 
and  be  able  to  plan,  organize  and  set 
priorities  without  over-the-shoulder  super¬ 
vision.  Excellent  location  convenient  to 
beaches  and  mountains.  You  can  live  in 
the  city  or  in  the  countryside  near  shop¬ 
ping  malls  and  excellent  small  schools. 
Zone  2.  Box  786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  GROUP  needs  circulation  person 
to  build  one  of  its  newer  papers.  Must  be  a 
go-getter  with  carrier  delivery  experience. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Lip-state  New 
York  area.  Send  resume  with  salary  needs 
to  Box  838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM  SIZE  DAILY  in  growing  Midwest 
community  has  opening  tor  district  man¬ 
ager  experienced  in  city  carrier  operation. 
Salary  to  $13,700  plus  company  car  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Beautiful  univer¬ 
sity  community  with  many  recreational  and 
cultural  facilities.  Send  resume  and  work 
history  to  Box  813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR 

22,000  afternoon  offset  daily  needs  an 
energetic,  objective-oriented  person  who 
can  conceive,  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  sales, 
service  ana  collection  programs  in  growing 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  is 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  all  circulation 
aspects,  is  very  strong  in  human  relations 
and  is  able  to  provide  quality  leadership. 
Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development,  achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  resume  describing  yourself,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  experience  to  Box  727,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeking  chal¬ 
lenge  of  modernizing  distribution  system 
of  growing  Chicago  suburban  weekly 

f;roup.  Must  be  skilled  all  phases  of  circa 
ation.  We're  seeking  a  shirt-sleeve  man 
ager  interested  in  career  future.  Excellent 
fringes,  profit  sharing.  Write  fully  first  let¬ 
ter.  W.  H.  Schroeder,  Lakeland  Publishing, 
P.  0.  Box  268,  Grayslake,  III.  60030. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  medium- 
size  Zone  5  daily.  Sell  and  supervise 
6-person  department.  Send  resume  to  in¬ 
itiate  interview.  Write  Box  785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  weekly  newspaper  and 
shopper  group  seeks  assistant  classified 
ad  manager  as  phone  room  supervisor.  Al¬ 
ready  biggest  in  our  market  and  growing 
fast.  Excellent  future.  Resume  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  796,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Excellent  pack¬ 
age  with  weekly  group  for  shirt-sleeve 
manager  experienced  in  maximizing 
growth  market  potential,  developing  a 
quality  staff  and  aggressive  promotion. 
Annual  volume  now  at  $400M.  Will  con¬ 
sider  an  assistant  ready  for  top  spot.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 
Join  the  sales  team  of  one  of  the  nation's 
great  newspapers.  Area  5.  We  are  seeking 
an  experienced  sales  motivator  to  develop 
and  manage  a  department  of  nearly  60 
skilled  telephone  advertising  sales 
specialists.  Must  have  proven  tra»  record 
to  maintain  and  build  strong  linage  and 
revenue  levels  achieved  during  the  last 
10-year  period. 

In  addition  to  enjoying  an  invigorating 
lifestyle  in  this  culturally  alive  market, 
you'll  earn  an  excellent  salaiy  of  $20,000 
or  more  for  the  right  person.  Participate  in 
a  fine  package  of  benefits:  insurance 
plans,  a  strong  incentive  plan,  liberal  vaca¬ 
tion  policy,  paid  holidays  and  more.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  right  person  will  have  plenty  of 
growth  opportunities  within  the  company. 
Sound  interesting?  Send  resume  stating 
qualifications  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  8^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for 
2A,000  daily.  We  are  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  person  with  strong  marketing  know¬ 
ledge  and  sales  experience.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefits,  salary  and  commission.  Please  send 
resume  to  personnel  Department,  Globe- 
Gazette,  Box  271,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
50401. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  20,000  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  5.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence.  Write  Box  789,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


6%  COMMISSION  ON 
ALL  DOLLARS  YOU  SELL 

We  want  STARS,  and  as  you  can  see,  we're 
willing  to  pay  top  dollar.  We  want  the 
STARS  to  join  a  staff  of  professionals  at  a 
newly  acquired,  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Highly  developed  resort  town,  vir- 

tin  territory  for  newspaper  SALESpeople. 

TARS,  send  us  your  track  record,  refer¬ 
ences  and  a  hard-hitting  cover  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  kept  in  strictest  confidence.  Reply  to 
Box  787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  enthusiastic  ad 
director.  Challenging  position  at  a  growing 
California  suburban  daily.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  715,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEST  TEXAS  DAILY  looking  for  experi¬ 
enced  retail  ad  salesperson.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  resume  to  Box 
788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  PRO  to  assume  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  suburban  Zone  3  weekly 
group.  Challenging  situation  with  authentic 
growth  potential.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  references  to  Box  756, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  If  you're  ready  for 
newspaper  management,  let's  talk. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

HARD-WORKING  classified  department 
needs  classified  manager  with  all-around 
know-how.  7-day  paper  that's  topping  pre¬ 
vious  highs  in  all  departments.  Modern 
computerized  departments.  Over  $25,000 
with  our  super  incentive  plan.  Show  us 
sound  leadership  and  we'll  quickly  reward 
you  with  advances  in  salary  and  position. 
Located  in  Zone  2.  Write  fully  in  your  first 
letter.  Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHAIN  STORE 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Our  growth  has  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  we  are  seeking  a  top-notch  sales¬ 
person  to  handle  department  and  chain 
store  accounts.  Must  be  able  to  give  effec¬ 
tive  presentations  plus  have  experience  for 
in-depth  selling  at  the  top  levels.  We  have 
more  ABC  paid  circulation  than  any  other 
suburban  weekly  group  in  the  U.S.  We  will 
provide  top  Salary  and  outstanding  bene 
tits.  If  you  qualify,  call  or  write: 

C.  L.  Stevens, 

The  Journal  Newspapers,  Inc., 

475  School  St.  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

(202)  554-7550. 
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ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  5-day  daily  in  a  town  of  8200.  Salary 
$13,5(X)-t-.  Contact  Wit  Ledbetter,  Even¬ 
ing  Press,  Box  70,  Farmington,  Mo.  63640. 
(314)  756-4523. 


AGGRESSIVE  DAILY  with  weekly  shopper 
looking  for  ambitious  display  salesperson. 
Excellent  base  with  incentive  plan.  If 
you're  looking  for  growth  and  creative 
sales  give  us  a  call.  Monroe  Evening  Times, 
Terry  Buening,  Advertising  Manager, 
901-16th  Avenue,  Monroe,  wise.  53566. 
(608)  328-5101. 


TRY  YOUR  IDEAS  with  year-old  bi-weekly 
county  newspaper.  Exi^rienced,  ambiti¬ 
ous,  working  ad  manager  needed.  Progre*  - 
sive  owners,  unlimitM  potential.  S^arj 
benefits,  bonus.  Grow  with  us!  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  208,  New  Castle,  Pa.  16101. 


ADVERTISING  SALES/MANAGEMENT  po¬ 
sition  for  North  Jersey  (^tholic  weekly.  Un¬ 
limited  potential,  all  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Mr.  Thomas,  The  Advocate,  37 
Evergreen  PL,  East  Orange,  N.J.  07018. 
(201)  678-0202. 


GROWING  4500  circulation  bi-weekly  with 
daily  aspirations  seeks  dynamic  sales¬ 
person  ready  to  move  up  to  managing  an 
inexperienced  but  willing  ad  staff.  Prefer 
person  with  group  experience.  Growth  op¬ 
portunity  in  fantastic  greater-Houston 
area.  Salary,  bonus,  benefits.  Call  or  write 
to  O’Ferrall  Pauly,  Publisher,  Wharton 
Journal-Spectator,  Box  111,  Wharton, 
Texas  77488.  (713)  532-8840. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON  sought  by 
our  growing  Tenant-Apartment  Living 
newspaper  in  New  York  City.  We  are  small, 
but  our  market  potential  is  huge.  We  offer 
generous  commission,  but  more  impor¬ 
tant,  ownership  interest  potential.  If  you 
want  a  ground  floor  opportunity  and  chal¬ 
lenging  career/business  potential,  contact 
us  now.  Box  857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER 
Seeking  experienced,  aggressive  sales  pro 
looking  for  a  management  opportunity. 
This  position  offers  a  challenging  situation 
with  growth  potential  on  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  top  major  market.  Zone  2.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements  and  references 
to  Box  844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times,  a 
90,0(X)-i-  combined  daily,  is  seeking  a  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  who  must  be  able 
to  direct  and  develop  our  retail  staff  in  this 
competitive  market.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  offer  sharp  sales  skills,  leader¬ 
ship  ability  and  previous  advertising  man¬ 
agement  experience. 

Starting  salary  commensurate  with  your 
background.  Good  growth  potential.  Send 
resume  with  salary  histo^  and  require¬ 
ments  to  Robert  Moore,  Caller-Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  9 136,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas  78408. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  an  all-around  person  to  edit  and 
manage  newsroom  of  a  fast-growing 
weekly.  Must  be  familiar  with  general 
news,  s^rts,^hotography  and  pasteup. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  Zone  6  needs  managing 
editor.  Emphasis  on  local  news.  Must  be 
civic-minded  and  experienced  news  per¬ 
son.  Good  salary  and  fringes.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  REPORTERS  on  economic  is¬ 
sues  for  new  national  television  series. 
Minimum  5  years  newspaper  experience 
required.  No  previous  TV  necessary.  Use¬ 
ful  specialties— business,  energy,  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  finance,  social  welfare  is¬ 
sues  like  housing,  education,  health.  Zone 
2.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box  737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

A  38,000  PM  daily  in  the  growing  sun  belt 
is  seeking  a  city  editor  experienced  in  desk 
work,  apt  in  teaching  and  demanding  as  to 
quality  of  writing,  to  head  a  staff  of  mostly 
young  reporters  and  copy  editors.  We  are  a 
cold  type  paper,  so  VDT  experience  is  de¬ 
sired.  Send  resume,  current  salary  and 
other  pertinent  information  to  Box  764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Zone  5  weekly  group. 
We  need  bright,  industrious  editor  capable 
of  covering  more  than  one  community. 
This  challenging  position  right  for  person 
on  the  way  up.  Box  800,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— SKI  Magazine,  na¬ 
tional  400,000  circulation  monthly,  seeks 
strong,  experienced  administrator  with 
demonstrated  editing,  rewrite,  produc- 
tion-trafficing  skills.  Salary  $14,000- 
$16,000,  depending  on  experience.  Inter¬ 
est  in  skiing  helpful  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dick  Needham,  Editor,  SKI  Maga¬ 
zine,  380  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  tTY. 
10017. 


BUREAU  CHIEF,  3  years  experience  on 
daily  or  in  broadcasting.  Photo  or  lawut 
experience  desired  but  not  required.  Con¬ 
necticut  resident  preferred.  Salary,fringes 
competitive.  Clips  and  resume  to  Box  829, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  twin  Ohio  weeklies 
who  can  make  our  papers  come  alive,  be 
best  read  in  our  area,  create  circulation 
gains.  Will  manage  two  4-man  staffs.  You'll 
nave  freedom  in  a  growing  company.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS 

Makeup;'desk  specialist  to  brighten  morn¬ 
ing  editions  of  Southern  California  morn¬ 
ing-evening  combination.  Hard  worker, 
creative  on  layout;  proven  copy  editor  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  sports.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  useful,  too.  Send  full  details,  resume, 
tearsheets  to  Jim  Dawson,  Sports  Editor, 
Press-Enterprise,  P.  0.  Box  792,  Riverside, 
Calif.  92502. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  Zone  1,  AM  daily. 
Head  20+  staff  in  competitive,  suburban 
area.  Resume,  salary  history  and  clips  by 
June  1  to  Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  VERSATILE  writer-editor 
wanted  by  major  Catholic  diocesan  weekly 
newspaper.  Apply  in  writing  only:  Editor, 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  222  N.  17th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR— Priority  on 
layout,  editing,  administrative  ability. 
Newspaper  of  45,000,  PM  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Attractive  city,  busy,  chal¬ 
lenging  sports  scene.  Good  salary.  Box 
792,  Uitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  SYSTEMS 
MANAGER 

Zone  4  Metro  daily  seeks  bright  editor  to 
take  over  supervision  of  IDO-terminal 
newsroom  VDT  system,  and  design/ 
planning  for  future  technological  ad¬ 
vancements.  The  person  we  want  already 
has  at  least  one  year's  experience  as  a  sys¬ 
tems  supervisor  and  is  eager  to  take  on 
larger  responsibilities.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  established  suburban  weekly 
chain.  This  individual  must  be  aggressive 
and  imaginative  with  a  nose  for  news  and 
features.  Weekly  experience  preferable. 
Salary  and  benefits  commensurate  with 
experience.  Zone  5.  Box  797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DO  BUSINESS  PAGES  BORE  YOU  enough 
to  invest  time  and  effort  in  improving  them? 
We  want  a  business  page  that  s  about  busi¬ 
ness,  not  for  business.  We'd  like  to  see 
samples  and  hear  your  ideas.  We're  a  medi¬ 
um  size  Zone  4  daily  which  wants  to  im¬ 
prove.  Box  869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE'RE  L(X)KING  for  imaginative  feature 
writers  who  want  to  do  features  in  spe¬ 
cialty  areas  like  health,  money,  family,  etc. 
Must  be  experienced  and  must  be  above 
average  writer.  We  pay  for  talent  at  this 
medium  size  Florida  daily.  Box  872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Aggressive  Zone  5 
weekly  needs  hard-working,  energetic, 
managing  editor.  News,  photo,  advertising 
manager.  P.  0.  Box  111,  Union,  Mo. 
63084. 


HIGH  QUALITY  Washington,  D.C.  area 
weekly  seeks  aggressive  editor.  Must  have 
expenence  working  with  untrained  repor¬ 
ters.  Reasonable  salary  with  generous 
stock  options.  Box  865,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER— 3  years  experience 
on  daily  or  in  broadcasting.  Photo  or  layout 
experience  desired  but  not  required.  Con¬ 
necticut  resident  preferred.  Salary,  fringes 
competitive.  Clips  and  resume  to  ^x  830, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  SPECIALIST 
needed  for  a  1 10,000  circulation  AM  and 
PM  daily.  Zone  4.  Responsibilities  include 
survey  administration,  communication  of 
results  to  management,  and  development 
of  market  presentations.  Must  have  expe¬ 
rience  in  applied  statistics,  survey  proc¬ 
esses,  marketing,  and  knowledge  or  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 
816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


CITY 

EDITOR 

for  22,000  Monday  thru  Saturday  offset 
daily  in  35,000  city  near  metropolis.  Must 
have  well  developed  technical  ability  in 
copy  editing,  story  development,  research, 
photo  play  and  cropping,  and  the  personal¬ 
ity  to  handle  young,  strong-willed  staff  of  8 
reporters  and  2  photographers.  News 
judgment  must  be  strong  and  recognize 
importance  of  what  readers  need  to  know 
as  well  as  importance  of  people  stories  and 
features.  Must  have  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  and  respect  of  present  staff  and 
management.  Send  resume  describing 
yourself,  experience,  education  and  news 
philosophy  to  Charlotte  Phillips,  Personnel 
Administrator,  Evening  Herald,  P.  0.  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR;  Zone  8 
metro  daily  seeks  person  strong  in  news 
who  likes  graphics  and  layout  and  is 
knowledgeable  in  electronic  editing.  Write 
Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 
applicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


SPORTS  DESK 

We're  recruiting  a  sports  desk  person  with 
management  potential  and  the  vision 
to  help  us  build  the  best  sports  section  in 
the  country. 

She  or  he  will  need  to  produce,  edition  by 
edition,  eyecatching  layouts  and  write 
heads  that  inform  and  entertain  our  read¬ 
ers.  We'll  also  expect  you  to  word  edit  and 
challenge  copy  to  produce  readable  and 
complete  stories. 

As  important  as  your  technical  skills  will 
be  your  ability  to  work  with  people  and 
motivate  them  to  strive  for  excellence. 
We're  a  major  AM  paper  in  the  South.  If 
you're  the  right  woman  or  man,  start  by 
sending  an  autobiographical  letter,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Day  One  and  telling  us  why  we 
ought  to  hire  you.  Also  tell  us  what  you 
think  about  newspapers  and  their  sports 
sections  and  how  you'd  improve  them.  In¬ 
clude  a  small  selection  of  clips,  layouts 
and  anything  else  that  demonstrates  your 
skills.  Replies  in  confidence.  Box  815, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  “Freelancer's  Newsletter" 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  tor  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-1,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


MAINTENANCE _ 

PRESS  ELECTRICIAN  with  a  Master 
license  who  has  the  knowledge  of  a  Goss 
Mark  I  press  with  Hurletron  drives  and 
controls.  Spectacolor  and  Dynapure  Ink 
Mist  Control.  Also  general  knowledge  of 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyors  and  stackers 
plus  general  knowledge  of  other  press  pub¬ 
lication  equipment.  This  challenging  full¬ 
time  position  would  be  with  a  6-day  opera¬ 
tion  located  in  Zone  5.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  experience,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  696,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED;  Creative  and  productive  photog¬ 
rapher  for  4-man  Central  Florida  staff. 
We  like  the  person  who  can  tell  it  all 
one  well  displayed  photo.  Good  city,  medi¬ 
um  size  paper  on  the  move.  Room  to  grow. 
Box  866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


V-25  PRESSMAN  to  supenrise  night  shift. 
Zone  4.  Send  resume  to  Box  701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  Goss  Metro 
offset,  2  half  color  decks,  union  shop, 
mid-3C)s  circulation.  Zone  2.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  assistant  to 
move  up.  State  references,  experience, 
salary  desired  and  availability.  Box  705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  TRAINEE— Minimum  of  2 
years  experience  on  Goss  web  offset  press. 
Fast  growing  daily.  Zone  8.  Send  resume  to 
Gene  Bentz,  PrMuction  Superintendent, 
Farmington  Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  450, 
Farmington,  N.M.  87401. 


PRESS  AND  CAMERAROOM  FOREMAN 
for  small  Virginia  daily,  30  miles  west  of 
D.C.  Must  have  good  knowledge  of  both 
departments  and  good  references.  Write 
Paul  E.  London,  The  Journal  Messenger, 
P.O.  Box  431,  Manassas,  Va.  22110. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


RETIRED  NEWSPAPERPERSON 

Good,  hard  news  media  connections  to  han¬ 
dle  press  relations,  direct  information  prep¬ 
aration  and  dissemination.  Some  writing 
and  traveling.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
Latin  America  decided  advantage.  For 
small,  expanding  Washington,  D.C.  public 
relations  agency  with  corporate  and  gov¬ 
ernment  accounts.  Box  843,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for 
Zone  1  and  2,  to  sell  blankets,  rollers,  and 
cutting  bars.  Good  position.  Reply  to  J. 
Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  6800  E.  32nd  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Call  collect;  (317)  545- 
2121.  _ 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


Positions  Wanted  •  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


REPORTER/DESKMAN  wants  to  teach 
practical  side  of  journalism  to  college  stu¬ 
dents.  6  years  daily  news  experience  in¬ 
cluding  reporting,  photography,  makeup, 
headlines.  Currently  assistant  city  editor. 
Will  consider  graduate  assistantship.  Box 
774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  FREELANCER  seeks  full-  CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  11  years  expe- 


time  position  as  editorial  cartoonist.  Can 
do  cartoon  illustrations.  Chip  Bok,  716 
Kelford  PL,  Trotwood,  Ohio  45426. 


rience  in  all  phases  of  circulation,  mail- 
room,  transportation.  Am  currently  super¬ 
vising  circulation  of  AM/PM  operation.  Col¬ 
lege  degree.  Available  immediately.  Box 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

SUCCESSFUL  AD  PRO  seeks  opportunity 
to  manage  and  invest  in  paid  weekly.  30 
years  experience.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUR  PAPER 
NEED  LEADERSHIP? 

Leadership  and  product  quality  boost 
community  respect  and  the  bottom  line. 
Pride  pays  off.  Proven  editorial  and  mar¬ 
keting  team  with  total  newspaper  direction 
will  achieve  profit  and  prestige  product 
with  better  use  of  existing  resources.  We 
motivate  people.  Two  award-winning  man¬ 
agers  seek  permanent  home.  Give  us  a 
chance  to  evaluate  and  discuss  your  chal¬ 
lenge.  Hire  one  or  both.  Box  710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RICK  FRIEDMAN,  one  of  Illinois'  top  sub¬ 
urban  journalists,  wants  to  relocate.  Past  8 
years  spent  with  Chicago-area  weeklies, 
twice-weeklies,  dailies,  first  for  Paddock 
Publications,  currently  with  Williams 
Press.  Have  been  involved  with  reviving 
poor  weeklies,  starting  new  twice-weeklies, 
turning  tri-weeklies  into  dailies.  Strong 
points;  editorial,  graphics,  working  with 
young  reporters.  Contact  me  at  362 
Winona,  Park  Forest,  III.  60466;  Phone 
(312)  748-5371  (home),  (312)  687-8400 
(office). 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP?  18  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  news,  labor,  business, 
advertising,  circulation,  personnel.  Know 
production.  Pranger,  7l4  Higgins  Rd., 
Park  Ridge,  III.  60068.  (312)  692-7956. 


NEED  A  MANAGER/BUSINESS  BUILDER 
for  your  small  daily  or  large  weekly?  I'm 
looking  for  a  good,  solid  career  opportu¬ 
nity.  Prefer  eastern  U.S.  30's,  married, 
management  experience.  Lots  of  sales 
ability  plus  many  other  talents.  All  replies 
will  be  answered.  Box  693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER,  Production 
Manager  or  Assistant.  3  years  experience 
in  pre-press  management,  6  years  in 
typesetting  equipment  sales,  5  years  as 
journeyman  typographer.  Prefer  Zone  3,  4 
or  6;  others  considered.  Box  831,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor/Publisher  seeks  job  building  multi¬ 
weekly  or  weekly.  Has  shown  200%  sales 
increase  last  5  years.  No  miracles,  just 
hard  work.  Can  invest.  25  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  851.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


LET'S  TALK— Top  circulator,  with  5,000 
daily,  13.0{X)  Sunday  gain  since  1975.  I 
will  build  your  circulation  at  present  man¬ 
agement  cost,  for  opportunity  to  expand 
my  experience  in  ad,  news,  and  business 
departments.  Any  size  or  Zone.  Confi¬ 
dences  respected.  For  resume.  Box  778, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES/MANAGER,  43, 
with  25  years  of  successful  experience  on 
small,  medium  and  large  dailies.  Very 
knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management  including  marketing,  trans¬ 
portation,  unions,  EE(jC  and  OSHA.  Have 
the  ability  and  record  to  get  the  job  ac¬ 
complished.  Top  references.  Reply  kept  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  776,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GRASS  ROOTS  CIRCULATOR,  who  knows 
his  business,  seeks  a  position  in  manage¬ 
ment  with  future  growth  opportunities. 
Presently  employed  as  a  Director  on  a  75M 
circulation  newspaper.  Box  784,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR;  Ready  to  put  ideas  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  work  for  you.  Experienced  on 
competitive  AM,  PM  dailies,  weekly  and 
voluntary  collect  publications.  Presently 
employed  as  assistant  on  metro  daily.  De¬ 
sire  to  relocate  in  manager's  position.  Box 
653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  make  change 
from  Zone  5  to  Zone  4.18  years  experience 
in  all  phases  of  circulation,  up  to  30M  daily 
and  Sunday.  For  resume,  mail  request  to 
Box  676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  circulation  man¬ 
ager  desires  move  to  Sun  Belt.  7  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  excellent  growth  record. 
Seeking  and  qualified  for  #1  spot  on 
medium  paper.  Box  692,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  an  aggressive,  well- 
qualified  man  to  head  your  circulation  de¬ 
partment?  I  could  be  just  what  you're  look¬ 
ing  for.  Salary  and  history  upon  request. 
Box  754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STREET  SALES  MANAGER;  22  years  ex¬ 
pel  .ence  as  No.  1  man  with  250,000 
AM-PM  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Racks, 
distributors  and  company  routes.  Desires 
to  relocate.  Would  consider  No.  2  to  start. 
For  resume,  mail  request  to  Box  820, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  Circulation  Director,  21  years 
experience  from  small  to  metro  AM/PM, 
ready  for  another  challenge.  People  and 
profit  oriented,  proven  track  record  in 
competitive  markets.  I  can  do  the  job  for 
you.  Reply  strictest  confidence.  Box  814, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


YOUNG,  CAREER-MINDED  woman  ambi¬ 
tious  to  become  Assistant  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  and  eventually  Manager  of  daily 
newspaper.  7  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  Classified  Advertising.  Excellent 
references.  Box  819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WARM  WEATHER  PUBLICATIONS— 25 
years  experience  top  metro  markets,  clas¬ 
sified  and  display.  Family  health  involved. 
Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  ADVERTISING  Manager/Sales¬ 
man:  Shirtsleeve  professional  does  it  all; 
sales;  marketing;  presentation.  Over  25 
years  competitive  market  success,  major 
metro  and  suburban.  Prefer  progressive 
publication  Zone  3  or  4.  John  Brownell, 
281  W.  Main,  W.  Jefferson,  Ohio  43162. 
(614)  879-9196. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  in  both  display 
and  classified,  31,  seeks  a  working  ad 
management  or  sales  position  with  strong 
growth  potential.  Send  inquiries  to  P.  0. 
Box  15052,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.  46815. 


EXPERIENCED,  WILLING,  ABLE!  31- 
year-old  experienced  in  just  about  all 
phases  of  newspaper  work.  Former  Ad  Di¬ 
rector  and  Business  Manager  for  13M 
Daily  Publisher  of  small  weekly,  presently  a 
14M  daily  Classified  Ad  Manager.  I'm  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  all  I  can,  and  more  than  able  to 
get  your  job  done.  Desire  to  relocate  in 
Zone  3, 4  or  6  as  Ad  Director,  Classified  Ad 
Manager  or  similar  position.  Inquiries  to 
Box  856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER,  26,  looking  for  spot  on 
metro  daily.  Award-winning  column  past  2 
years.  Writes  quickly  and  colorfully.  Box 
602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


-  SPORTSWRITER,  30,  14  years  (7  fulltime 

>0,000  at  2(X)M  daily)  experience,  skilled  in  all 
Racks,  phases  of  writing,  editing  and  makeup 
Desires  (VDT).  Enjoys  desk.  Seeks  smaller  PM  daily 
0  start,  and  permanent  home.  Sincere,  hard 
X  820,  worker  with  deep  concern  for  staff  and 
product.  Zone  9,  possibly  7,  8.  Box  762, 
-  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCE— JOURNALIST,  23,  seeks  bus¬ 
iness/labor  reporting  job.  BA  in  economics 
and  journalism.  Lots  of  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence.  Eager,  dedicated  and  creative.  Any 
Zone.  M.  W.  Seemuth,  11(18  S.  4th  (#31), 
Ames,  Iowa,  Phone:  (515)  292-2336. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  1977 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL  | 

WELL-CONNECTED  Asia  bound  writer  i 
fluent  in  Japanese  wants  assignments:  ] 
travel,  culture,  business — whatever.  Box 
765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MORE  THAN  merely  reporting  the  news,  1 
try  to  give  it  meaning.  Reporter  withyear  of 
varied  experience  for  group  of  weeklies  is 
seeking  a  daily  where  he  can  sharpen  his  | 
skills  and  your  coverage.  Versatile,  Very  ' 
bright,  and  crisp  writer.  Box  773,' Editor  & 
Publisher. 

7  YEARS  WITH  WIRE  SERVICES  IS  | 
ENOUGH.  1  want  to  return  to  newspaper  ; 
work.  International,  economic  and  local 
news  experience,  reporting  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Currently  working  as  ^ot  man.  Exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  computers.  Also  familiar 
with  hot  type  and  cold  type  production. 
Reporting  or  desk.  Any  Zone.  Box  749, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist  seeks  pos¬ 
ition  on  medium  size  daily.  Experienced. 
Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EAGER,  adaptable,  22,  BA  in  Journalism,  j 
Experience  in  reporting  and  editing.  Seek  ^ 
work  with  newspaper,  magazine,  trade  . 
publication  or  communications  depart-  | 
ment  in  Washington,  D.C.  Box  775,  Editor  , 
&  Publisher.  j 

THE  PACE  IS  KILLING  ME— too  slow.  | 
Tough  reporter,  strong  writer,  with  photo  | 
and  layout  skills,  now  editing  regional 
magazine,  wants  to  get  back  into  news.  ! 
Prefer  Northeast  daily.  Box  772,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  | 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  SOLID  PRO,  MANY  j 
AWARDS.  SOUTH  ONLY,  $15M  1 
MINIMUM.  MUST  GIVE  60-DAY  NOTICE.  , 
BOX  781  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

STYLISH,  imaginative  writer,  23,  news¬ 
paper  background.  Anxious  to  return  to 
everyday  writing,  news  and/or  features, 
anywhere.  Box  7M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MS.  SPORTSWRITER  desires  sports  or 
feature  writing  slot.  3  years  writing  and 
desk  experience.  Clips,  references  availa¬ 
ble.  Box  770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR;  Solid  background,  knows  all 
phases.  Write,  edit,  supervise.  Sober,  in¬ 
dustrious,  imaginative.  Top  references. 
Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

50K  AM  NEWSROOM  BOSS.  Prefer  Sun¬ 
belt.  Strong  VDT,  wire,  editorial  pages. 
Wants  better.  Box  842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  editorial,  feature  writer. 
New  York  City,  would  like  to  provide  gen¬ 
eral  editorials  for  handful  of  papers  around 
the  country  plus  analyses  of  national 
foreign  affairs.  Could  also  provide  indi¬ 
vidual  features  on  cultural,  political  and 
economic  scene  in  New  York  area.  Experi¬ 
ence  U.S.  and  abroad;  able  to  handle 
widest  range.  Would  expect  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  individual  clients.  Box 
846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  semi-weekly  with 
experience  in  reporting,  feature  writing, 
photography,  desk,  and  backshop  produc¬ 
tion  seeks  similar  duties  on  weekly  or  re¬ 
porting  position  on  daily  in  or  near  univer¬ 
sity  town.  Box  839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  young  woman  with  solid  re¬ 
porting,  editing  experience.  State  award 
winner.  Seek  supervisory  position  on 
medium-large  daily  in  East,  ^uth.  West. 
Box  837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  32,  1  year  experience 
weeklies — city  hall,  education,  court, 
features— seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly, 
any  Zone.  Teacher/Peace  Corps  back¬ 
ground.  Clips,  references.  M.  Dea,  31  Sac¬ 
ramento  St.,  Apt.  4,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138. 

INNOVATIVE  EDITOR 
SEEKS  CHALLENGE 

Vigorous,  highly  motivated  news  executive 
eager  to  tackle  job  of  leading  medium  or 
metro  daily  staff  in  producing  outstanding 
newspapers.  1  am; 

-READER  ORIENTED 
—HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE 
—FEATURE  CONSCIOUS 
—PHOTO,  GRAPHICS  LEADER 
—EXCELLENT  RECRUITER,  TRAINER 
—EFFICIENT  ADMINISTRATOR 
—HUMANE,  FAIR 

Let  me  help  you  fulfill  your  commitment  to 
excellence.  Box  847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  of  75,000  AM  seeks  man¬ 
aging  editor  or  editor's  post  with  medium 
size  daily.  10  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  operations.  Strong  on 
graphics,  packaging,  staff  training,  man¬ 
agement  by  objective.  Box  763,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEVERAL  TALENTED,  award  winning  staf¬ 
fers  of  the  Woodsocket.  (R.l.)  Call  available 
immediately.  Minimum  3  years  experience. 
Most  seek  larger  papers.  Any  Zone.  Box 
777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAY  JOURNALISM  GRAD  seeks  reporting, 
editing  position  on  daily,  any  location. 
Have  5  years  experience  on  daily  in  news, 
feature,  sports,  photo,  editing.  Katherine 
Elerg,  403  Benton  Hall,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
56301.(612)255-3471. 

INTERNATIONALLY  KNOWN,  much  travel¬ 
led  writing  team  available.  Assignments: 
foods  and  cooking,  agricultural  scene, 
foreign  affairs.  Fluent  Spanish.  Box  859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC,  COMPETENT,  RELIABLE; 
seek  writing  position  on  fair-sized  daily. 
Masters  degrees  in  both  Journalism  and 
Business  Administration.  3  years  writing 
experience.  Particularly  strong  in  arts,  fea¬ 
tures,  business  and  politics.  Box  721, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  PUBLISHER  of  hockey  periodi¬ 
cal  desires  sportswriting  position.  Wide 
layout  and  editing  experience.  Have  been 
published  nationally  and  am  in  a  great  pos¬ 
ition  to  deliver  crisp  game  reports  and 
lively  features.  Ready  to  begin  immediate¬ 
ly.  Will  send  clips  and  resume.  Contact 
Mark  Brown,  1809  Arnold  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  19152,  (215)  742-0767.  Will  re¬ 
locate  to  any  Zone. 

1  NEW  YORKER,  27,  wants  to  return  to 
Northeast  as  sports  deskman.  Now  No.  2 
at  50,000  AM  daily.  5V2  years  experience 
with  2  on  VDT.  Hard  worker;  extensive  slot 
background.  Art  Brooks,  1717  Dixon  Blvd. 
#78,  Cocoa,  Fla.  32922. 

IMPOTENT?  Is  that  what's  wrong  with  your 
FINANCIAL  PAGE?  Dynamo  business  edi¬ 
tor/reporter  will  change  that  for  right 
medium/large  daily  in  right  city.  Done  it 
all— local  features,  stocks,  corporate  in- 
tenriews,  bonds,  commodities,  SEC,  utili¬ 
ties,  investigative/consumer  columns — 
with  biggest  financial  news  organizations. 
And  now  for  the  main  course  .  . .  Box  746, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESTAURANT  CRITIC  for  a  major  market 
daily  seeks  a  new  diet.  Honest.  Same  beat 
or  broader  food  reporting  responsibilities. 
Box  726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DOES  ANYBODY  READ  THESE  ADS?  Ex¬ 
perienced  reporter/photographer  seeking 
home  on  daily  anywhere.  Dick  Kelleher, 
2646  Kendall  #303,  Edgewater,  Colo. 
80214. 

EDITOR.  Editorial  management  position 
with  strong  daily.  Experience  as  metro  edi¬ 
tor,  wire  service  management.  Prefer 
Zones  8,9  but  will  consider  other  challeng¬ 
ing  offers.  Box  738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  MAGNA  CUM  LAUDE  graduate 
ready  to  begin  full-time  sports  reporting 
career.  For  past  two  years  covered  the 
three  major  sports  at  university  for  8(XX) 
PM  daily.  Excellent  references  and  clips. 
Also  photographer.  Anxious  to  begin.  Box 
841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May 

STANFORD  JOURNALISM  FELLOW/book 
author.  4  years  leg/copy/features/heads 
N.Y.  News.  Seeks  broad  responsibility 
arts/energy/education  and  editorials. 
Areas  1,  3,  7,  9.  Assignments,  work  condi¬ 
tions  outweigh  cash.  Reply:  Coyle,  9  Cur¬ 
tis,  Piscataway,  N.J.  0^54. 

REPORTER,  29,  BA  English,  2V2  years  ex¬ 
perience  wire  desk,  police  beat,  court  beat 
seeks  position  on  medium-sized  paper, 
preferably  East  or  West  Coast.  Box  833, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

7.  1977 

EDITORIAL  PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


EXPERIENCED,  AMBITIOUS  sports  editor. 
Tired  of  sitting  at  desk.  Want  reporting 
Job.  Award-winner.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box 
835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AUTHOR/COLUMNIST,  32,  would  like  to 
remain  in  Zone  1  if  possible.  Background 
basically  sports,  but  abilities  wide-ranging. 
Four  books  in  past  four  years  for  major 
New  York  publishers;  outstanding  reviews. 
More  books  to  come.  Seeking  position  as 
feature  writer.  Excellent  references  and 
samples  available  upon  request.  Box  832, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Simple  sentences,  logical 
paragraphics,  articles  that  flow.  Extras  in¬ 
clude  attention-getting  heads,  pleasing 
layouts,  finely-honed  editing  jobs.  An  intel¬ 
ligent,  creative  mind — used  daily,  but  not 
worn  out,  during  5  years  of  professional 
experience— will  craft  advertised  items  for 
right  employer.  Box  827,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/PRINTER  seeks  newspaper  with 
job  printing  shop.  Can  put  out  top  notch 
paper  and  manage  printing,  too.  Also  have 
offset  equipment  to  contribute  if  needed. 
Box  825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST-FEATURE  WRITER  who  likes 
to  leave  reader  with  a  smile  and  a  good 
feeling  in  his  heart  seeks  position  with 
compassionate  daily  willing  to  offer  harried 
reader  a  refuge  from  hard  news  of  the  day. 
Column  topics  run  from  off-beat  humor  to 
human  interest,  as  varied  and  hopefully 
creative  as  overactive  imagination  will  al¬ 
low.  I'm  41  with  17  years  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  as  reporter  and  editor.  Best  stuff  is 
yet  to  be  written.  Box  826,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER,  24,  with  general  as¬ 
signment  experience  on  two  dailies,  seeks 
more  challenging  reporting  job  in  any 
Zone.  Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  news, 
feature  and  sports  reporter  seeks  position 
on  solid  daily  or  weekly.  Willing  to  prove 
self  and  relocate  anywhere.  Check  me  out; 
you'll  be  impressed.  Box  821,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  living  in 
Europe  wants  to  return  to  the  U.S.  Seeks 
position  in  large  metro  bureau.  7  years 
wide  ranging  experience.  Box  817,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


A-1  VERY  EXPERIENCED  all  around  daily 
newspaperman.  Asking  salary  of  only 
$175.  Prefer  California  or  other  ocean 
area.  Box  850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TWICE  A 
MONTH.  "Freelancer's  Newsletter"  Exclu¬ 
sive  job  listings,  markets,  news.  6  issues 
$5.  1  year  (22  issues)  $20.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Dept.  EP,  P.  0.  Box  128, 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


QUALIFIED,  hard-working  woman  seeks 
I  photo  job  on  daily.  Wants  to  work  for  de- 
I  manding  photo  editor.  BA  in  Journalism 
I  and  daily  experience.  Will  relocate.  Box 
I  849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  photographer,  5V2  years 
experience  on  40M  daily,  seeks  similar 
position  on  same  size  or  larger  daily  in 
Zone  1  or  9.  Box  840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  20,000  daily 
seeks  to  relocate.  Self  enterpriser;  strong 
technical  background,  color.  Box  836, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR,  metro  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  layout,  initiating  assign¬ 
ments,  picture  judgment,  wire  and  local. 
Extensive  photo  background.  Wish  to  con¬ 
nect  with  publication  committed  to  better 
pix  usage.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


BUILDING  MANAGER/MAINTENANCE 
MANAGER.  14  years  experience  in  super¬ 
vision  of  machinists,  electricians,  building 
engineers.  Capable  of  setting  up  produc¬ 
tion  management  programs  for  all  areas. 
Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  ASSIST¬ 
ANT— Can  handle  all  departments,  front  to 
back.  Proven  record  in  cold  type  conver¬ 
sion.  Need  to  nrave  up.  Will  relocate  Zone  8 
or  9.  Box  739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Executive 
Foreman.  Proven  record  in  cost,  personnel 
reduction;  labor  relations,  cold  type  con¬ 
versions;  VDT  operations.  Knowledgeable 
in  all  departments,  front  to  back.  Box  748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assistant  or 
Pressroom  Superintendent.  30  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspapers  large  and  small  and 
all  types  of  presses.  Top  references.  Box 
854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  position  with 
school  system  or  college  desired.  10  years 
as  reporter  and  promotion  copywriter. 
Former  instructor  in  university  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  Masters.  Stren^hs;  writing, 
planning,  coordinating.  I  care  about  edu¬ 
cation  and  its  proper  interpretation.  Box 
791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WRITER/news  releases,  photography,  bro¬ 
chure  design.  Current  news  re^rarter  for 
daily  paper.  Seek  challenging  opportunity 
and  advancement.  Experienced,  versatile, 
aggressive  and  Journalism  BA.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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(Continued  from  pofte  18) 

The  name  “San  Andreas  Faults”  was 
concocted  for  the  ANPA  entertainment 
in  San  Francisco.  But  its  members  have 
quite  a  colorful  history.  Dick  Smyser, 
editor  of  the  Oak  Ridpe  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridf>er,  originated  the  group  and  is  its 
producer,  director,  manager  and  busi¬ 
ness  agent.  He  wrote  most  of  the  words 
to  the  tunes,  but  Bob  Johnson,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  managing  editor,  wrote 
the  “Waltzing  with  Rupert  Murdoch” 
Durwood  McAlister,  managing  editor  of 
(ht  Atlanta  Journal,  got  a  laugh  at  ANPA 
with  the  words  to  “My  Gannett,”  espe¬ 
cially  the  line:  “Before  you're  through 
you'll  own  the  Berkeley  Barb  and  Screw." 
The  members  first  started  singing  and 
jamming  in  the  hospitality  suite  at  APME 
conventions.  “They  sort  of  discovered 
each  other  and  sang  gospel  hymns,  like 
‘Amazing  Grace'  and  ‘The  Old  Rugged 
Cross.'  Most  of  them  are  from  the  South.” 
McAlister  and  Johnson  started  singing 
together  at  the  APME  in  1%9  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  then  they  met  up  with  Claire  Jinks, 
the  wife  of  Larry  Jinks,  now  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury,  in  1971  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Smysor  heard  the  others  singing 
together  at  APME  in  Kansas  City  the 
next  year  and  got  the  idea  at  that  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  “talented  newspaper  people” 
putting  on  a  show.  They  did — for  the 
APME  in  Orlando  in  1973.  and  again  in 
1974  in  Long  Beach.  They  skipped  1975 
and  1976  for  lack  of  demand  for  a  repeat 
performance.  Rollan  Melton,  Speidel 
Newspapers  president,  when  picking  the 
1977  entertainment,  along  with  Vince 
Spezzano,  Cr«  <></  Beach  Today  publisher, 
remembered  the  singers.  “We  do  it  for 
fun  because  we're  hams,”  says  Johnson, 
who  had  flown  out  just  to  rehearse  and 
sing  and  was  back  at  the  AP  in  New  York 
the  next  day.  “Put  another  ribbon  on  the 
old  AP,”  to  the  tune  of  “Tie  a  yellow 
ribbon  'round  the  old  oak  tree”  had  some 
good  lines,  but  it  was  Smysor's  idea  that 
since  the  ANPA  ought  to  be  non-partisan 
that  they  ought  to  substitute  UPl  in  the 
song  a  few  times.  Some  song  lines  pro¬ 
voked  thoughts;  good  ones  were  “Why 
does  the  Fourth  Estate  have  the  complu- 
sive  urge  to  merge?”  and  “The  world  is  a 
great  front  page  for  journalism.”  Another 
line  was  that  if  you  don't  put  another 
ribbon  on  the  old  AP  (or  UPl  machine) 
“readers  will  cuss,  they'll  turn  on  the 
tv  .  .  McAllister  rhymed  the  song 
“Most  Unfortunate  Man,”  about  the 
troubles  of  a  newspaper  publisher. 


Comedian  Pat  Buttram  was  a  laughs 
Introduced  as  a  corn-fed  con  artist,  he 
cracked:  “I've  sobered  up  four  times 
waiting  to  go  on  to  you  ANPA  people.  1 
can't  stay  long.  I've  got  to  get  back  to 
Hollywood.  Got  to  use  Jack  Nicholson's 
house  ...  All  you  newspaper  men  are 
sitting  there  and  wondering  how  you  can 
deduct  this  $50  dinner  from  your  income 
tax.”  Buttram  talked  about  women's  lib. 
About  the  woman  who  burned  her  bra,  he 
had  a  tired  joke.  “It  was  the  hottest  it  has 
been  in  20  years  ...  1  think  it  was  great 
of  you  men  to  bring  your  wives.”  Buttram 
said  publishers  were  fascinating.  “It  was 
a  newspaperman  who  first  noticed  it  was 
a  horse  under  Lady  Godiva.”  About  the 
comic  strip  “Superman”  Buttram  said, 
“If  he's  so  smart,  why  does  he  wear  his 
jockey  shorts  on  the  outside.”  Buttram 
said  the  want  ads  “kill”  him.  “In  Los 
Angeles.  I  get  the  Los  Anfteles  Free 
Press.  L.A.  is  the  only  town  in  the  world 
that  says  ‘Last  massage  on  the  free¬ 
way.'  ”  He  noticed  an  ad  that  read: 
“Couple  who  wishes  to  swap  snakes  and 
sex.  No  weirdos.”  Buttram  said  he  saw 
Ronald  Reagan  at  the  cocktail  party.  “I 
used  to  campaign  for  him.  He  had  a  tough 
time.  1  think  if  he  had  won  he  might  have 
beaten  Carter  ...  1  don't  understand 
politics.  I  saw  a  good  reason  to  impeach 
Nixon.  Hell,  they  could  have  just  let  Ted 
Kennedy  drive  him  home.”  One  of  But- 
trams'  last  remarks  was  there  were  two 
good  words  he  learned  in  Mexico — 
“Keo  .  .  .  Pectate.” 

3k  ♦  * 

Rod  Beaton,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  president,  and  Keith  Fuller,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  general  manager,  both  54, 
could  have  each  worked  for  the  other 
news  agency,  they  learned  at  ANPA.  In 
1949  Fuller  had  a  job  offer  from  UPl 
while  working  as  a  Dallas  News  repor¬ 
ter.  Felix  McKnight,  who  was  president 
of  ASNE,  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  News  and  had  worked  for  AP.  “1 
told  him  1  had  an  offer  from  UPl  and  he 
grabbed  me,”  said  Fuller,  in  telling  the 
story.  Beaton,  in  early  1948  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Berkley  after 
the  war.  He  had  sort  of  been  promised  a 
job  from  Harold  Turnblad,  of  AP,  the 
manager  in  San  Francisco.  “He  had 
suggested  to  me  that  when  1  graduated  1 
ought  to  work  for  the  AP,”  said  Beaton. 
“I  took  the  train  from  Berkley  to  San 
Francisco  to  call  on  AP  for  the  job.  As  I 
walked  down  Mission  Street  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  where  AP  was  then 
located,  I  ran  into  Dan  Bouerman,  Pacific 
division  business  manager,  and  Ron 
Waggoner,  UPl  Pacific  division  editor, 
and  I  explained  I  was  looking  for  a  job 
and  was  on  the  way  to  AP.  They  told  me 
I  need  go  no  further  and  hired  me.  I 
never  made  it  to  the  AP.  located  in  the 
San  Francisco  News  building  also  on 
Mission.”  So  Beaton  started  in  June 
1948  as  a  staff  correspondent  in  San 


Francisco.  UPl  and  AP  are  now  located 
in  the  Fox  Plaza  building  at  Market  and 
9th  Streets. 


*  *  * 

Florida  State  Sen.  Lori  Wilson  had  to 
get  the  red-eve  flight  Sunday  (April  24) 
from  San  Francisco  to  Atlanta  and  then 
on  to  Tallahassee  to  catch  the  legislature 
by  Monday.  On  April  29  the  wife  of  Al 
Neuharth,  president  of  Gannett,  flew  to 
Honolulu  to  join  Al  at  ASNE,  then  was 
back  for  the  legislature  again  on 
Monday.  “We  have  a  rule  that  we  spend 
every  weekend  together,”  Neuharth 
explained.  Before  Lor!  left  Frisco  they 
dined  over  candlelight  at  Romano's  and 
had  linguini  and  white  clams. 

*  *  * 

Lew  Little’s  son  Scott,  19,  a  sophomore 
at  Berkley,  ducked  his  father,  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Hearst  Newspapers,  at  the  King 
Features  reception.  He  said  his  mother 
Mary  Little,  Little's  ex-wife,  wanted  to 
meet  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  “My 
father  doesn't  know  I'm  here — or  my 
mother — he  might  get  ticked  off  a  little." 
Lew  was  standing  next  to  columnist 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman  and  near  Ronald 
Reagan  in  the  receiving  line. 

3k  *  3k 

Mrs.  Barbara  Wood  lived  in  San 
Francisco  right  after  Pearl  Harbor  and 
says  she  “loved  it.”  Her  former  hus¬ 
band,  Stanley  C.  Johnston,  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
had  been  the  only  correspondent 
on  the  Lexington  when  it  sunk.  Barbara 
was  married  to  J.  Howard  Wood, 
retired  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  five 
years  ago.  Johnston  died  in  1962  and 
Wood's  wife  Ruth  died  in  1971.  The 
Woods  say  their  hellos  every  year.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  ANPA.  Howard  men¬ 
tioned  he  still  does  some  work  for  the 
Tribune.  This  week  the  Woods  jetted  to 
Tokyo  for  the  FIEJ,  the  international 
publishers  congress,  which  got  under¬ 
way  May  5.  Howard  is  a  delegate  from 
ANPA.  FIEJ  hits  some  good  spots:  last 
year  it  was  in  Italy,  the  years  before  the 
Woods  attended  it  in  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen  and  Vienna.  They  both  said 
they  were  concerned  with  increasing 
government  controls  of  newspapers.  It's 
a  big  issue  all  over  Africa,  South 
America  and  in  the  communist  countries. 
The  Woods  felt  revitalized  from  spend¬ 
ing  November  to  April,  as  they  try  to  do, 
on  Sanibel  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
near  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

3k  3k  3k 

Mrs.  Joe  Smith,  wife  of  the  ANPA 
president,  was  being  kidded  about  how  it 
was  like  to  be  married  to  Joe  Hill.  Her 
husband  was  referred  to  as  Hill  in  an 
article  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on 
ANPA  coverage. 

(More  on  page  18) 
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Even  It  \ou  rjn  read  the  tine  print  In  vour  Insurant  polk  v - 


You  probably  can't  understand  it! 

It's  common  knowledge  that  insurance  policies  are  confusing  to  most  and  incomprehensible  to  many.  So,  we've 
developed  a  free  set  of  information  booklets  on  property  and  casualty  insurance.  We're  not  "puffing"  Kemper  in  these 
books;  they  explain  the  fine  print  in  everyday  language  with  no  sales  pitch. 

If  you  ever  have  occasion  to  write  a  story  about  insurance,  this  material  could  be  a  useful  resource.  You  might  even 
find  them  valuable  personally. 

We're  inviting  you  to  try  a  set,  and  if  you  think  they'll  be  helpful  to  consumers,  you  can  offer  them  free  to  the  public. 

If  you  have  questions  not  answered  in  their  pages,  call  our  News  Chief,  Don  Ruhter,  collect,  at  312-540-2518. 
Meanwhile,  back  at  the  office,  the  insurance  industry  is  working  on  simplified  insurance  policies  that  will  be 
somewhat  easier  to  read  and  to  understand.  Frankly,  we  think  consumer  education  is  good  business.  And  just 
as  important,  it  can  save  the  public  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble,  and  perhaps  some  money. 


Please  send  meyour  set  of  insurance  information 
booklets. 

Name _ 

Address 


City _ 

State _ Zip 


We're  leading  the  charge  for  consumer  education. 


Return  to:  Kemper  Insurance  Companies 
Communications  &  Public  Affairs,  D-1 
Long  Grove,  IL  60049 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWS  SERVICE  REPORTERS  Alan  Horton,  left,  and  Carl  West. 


Clapper  A%varcl  winners 


It  took  awhile — about  six  months,  more  than  200  days 
of  hard  digging  and  tracking  down  leads,  thousands 
of  stultifying  hours  of  poring  through  expense  records. 
But  some  52  articles  later,  Scripps-Howard's  Carl  West 
and  Alan  Horton  had  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  first  major  reforms  in  Congressional  travel  practices 
in  recent  memory. 

They  had: 

•  Prodded  Congress  into  including  stiff  travel  rules  in 
their  new  ethics  codes.  Both  houses  now  prohibit 
last-gasp  traveling  by  lawmakers  serving  their  final  days 
(so-called  lame  ducks)  and  "double  dipping,"  a  prac¬ 
tice  whereby  Congressmen  drew  from  two  separate 
taxpayer  funds  to  pay  for  the  same  travel  expenses.  The 
Senate  further  now  requires  its  members  to  return 
unused  travel  expense  money. 

•  Forced  the  treasury  department  to  end  the  practice 
of  extending  duty-free  privileges  to  Congressmen  for 
purchases  made  abroad. 


•  Forced  the  Pentagon  to  seek  repayment  from 
Congressmen  for  some  of  the  "black  bag"  funds  spent 
on  them.  (West  and  Horton  disclosed  that  for  years 
the  military  services  had  been  diverting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  their  operating  budgets 

to  coddle  traveling  lawmakers). 

•  Brought  about  an  investigation  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  into  the  use  of  U.S.  colinterpart 
funds  by  touring  Congressmen  and  persuaded  the 
defense  department  to  restrict  the  use  of  military  air¬ 
craft  for  Congressional  travel. 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared  West  and  Horton  had 
been  awarded  the  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  Award 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  reporting  for  1976.  It 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  two  young  reporters  who  help 
bring  stories  of  unusual  reader  interest  and  public 
service  to  Scripps-Howard  News  Service. 


Scripps-Howard  News  Service 

Call  or  write  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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